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in Focus 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


Number One by John Dos Passos 

The Human Comedy by William Saroyan 

Just Before Dawn by Anne Green 

Search for a Key by Walter Duranty 

Perilous Journey by C. M. Sublette and Harry Kroll 


Experiment Perilous by Margaret Carpenter 


WO of the new novels present contrasting views 

of contemporary Americans. Neither one is wholly 
representative. The differences between them arise 
partly from the subjects of the authors’ observation, 
partly from the peculiarities of each author's cast of 
mind. These books are 


Number One by John Dos Passos 
The Human Comedy by William Saroyan 


> The Dos Passos novel is a ruthless exploration of 
the seamy side of American politics. The “Number 
One” of the title is a canny, unprincipled, hoggishly 
selfish, and tricky-tongued boss who strong-arms and 
finagles his way to national prominence and power. 
This Andrew Crawford (“Call me Chuck”) rises 
rocketlike in state politics, goes to the Senate, and 
has a covetous eye on the presidency when the book 
ends. We are spared none of the details of his putrid- 
ity, political and personal. There is a kind of ghastly 
fascination about Crawford and his gang of locusts, 
for the author has not dreamed them up; they have 
all too many counterparts in fact. 

The principal character in the story is a Crawford 
henchman, Tyler Spotswood. Intelligent and of real, 
if rotted, substance, Spotswood plays a sometimes 
reluctant, always efficient, part in the advance of the 
boss. Eventually he is disgusted with the monster he 
has helped make, yet his revulsion is chiefly motivated 
by hopeless love for Crawford's all-but-discarded wife. 
When a federal investigation threatens Crawford's 
machine, Spotswood is callously thrown to the wolves. 
At the end he is alone, muddled by drink and despair, 
and rejecting the one questionable avenue of escape 
open to him. 

This is a harsh and brutal book, often touching the 
nadir of so-called realism. But there are two striking 
points about it: first, the authentic portrait of “Num- 
ber One”; secondly, the moral, perhaps unintended, 
that one can never become a partner in evil, as Spots- 
wood is in Crawford's racket, without being infected. 

There is nothing coarse about Saroyan’s novel, 
Which is actually a set of sketches loosely threaded 
together. The people in it are exceptionally, some- 
times incredibly, sweet and rational. These Macauleys 
are a middle-class American family living in Ithaca, 
California. The father has recently died; the elder 
brother is in the Army; the second son, Homer, is a 
telegraph messenger; the youngest is beginning, in 
Wonder and bliss, to explore the world of every day, a 
kind of four-year-old Chesterton. Mrs. Macauley and 
(Continued on last page) 
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* Mention 
>» Food curtailment just beginning, and 
threatening to grow more severe, has not 
been a pleasant experience for the aver- 
age citizen. John C. O’Brien, Washing- 
ton correspondent, explains some of the 
reasons for rationing in his article: Food 


for Everybody—indeed, a large order for 
the American farmer. 








® Many Latin Amer- Pg ‘| 


icans have long re- 
sented the activities of 
some Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the south- 
ern Americas. John W. 
White, newspaperman, 
lived for years in South 
America, and is now in 
Mexico. He is a non-Catholic and can- 
not be accused of personal bias in the 
matter. His opinion is expressed in Mis- 
sionaries in Politics, the data for which 
was accumulated by personal observation 
and a study of both criticism and practice. 


>» Freedom of speech entitles any Amer- 
ican to say what he thinks. Both praise 
and criticism have greeted the State De- 
partment for its policy toward Franco 
Spain and Vichy France. William P. 
Carney, newspaperman, gives some addi- 
tional light on these controversial topics 
in his piece: North African Tangle. 


> Alaska: American 
Northland introduces 
Jean Potter to the 
readers of THE: SIGN. 
Miss Potter has been 
on the research staff of 
Fortune magazine since 
1936. She is a New 
Yorker by birth, was 
graduated from Smith College, and 
studied at the International School in 
Switzerland. A variety of assignments 
has taken her all over the United States 
and a recent journey to Alaska resulted 
in her book, Alaska Under Arms. Her 
personal observations under wartime 
conditions show the importance of our 
almost forgotten Territory. 





» Besides his usual feature, “Fiction in 
Focus;” Rev. John S. Kennedy discusses 
in this issue the oft-mooted question: 
The Catholic Novel. The busy Associate 
Editor of the Hartford Catholic Tran- 
script points out a standard for true lit- 


erary greatness in a novel and sets forth 
some fundamental considerations which 
form the basis of judgment in reputing 


a novel great and Catholic. 
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EVERY DAY that passes makes it more urgent that 
we come to actual grips with the problems of peace. 
True, we haven't won the war yet, but unless we 
reach definite understandings with our allies at a 
time when we are in great need of one another, the 
odds are very much against our ever reaching any 
agreement. 

We have already formulated just about all the 
ideals we need for establishing a lasting peace when 
hostilities cease. With the Atlantic Charter, the Four 
Freedoms, Vice-President Wallace’s speeches, and 
all the writing and oratory that are blanketing the 
country with promises of a dawning era of the com- 
mon man, whoever he is, we have enough expres- 
sions of idealism to last us far into the postwar period, 
even though that much-desired era be long delayed. 


THE ONLY drawback about all this is that ideals 
accomplish nothing beyond giving one a feeling of 
self-gratification, unless they are put into effect. If 
you have any doubt about that, reread some of 
Woodrow Wilson's speeches and his famous Fourteen 
Points, or read the Preamble to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. There you have idealism with a 
vengeance. But what has come of it, now in 1943? 

Sooner or later we shall have to get down to the 
task of embodying our ideals in a definite and con- 
crete peace organization of some kind, or we shall 
again be embalming them in our history books. The 
time to start is right now. 

The question of prime importance is whether the 
United States will retire into isolationism again after 
this war, or will join the other United Nations in 
setting up an international organization for enforcing 
the peace. 


It HAS been proposed that the Senate settle this 


question by adopting a resolution declaring that it’ 


is the intention of the United States to co-operate with 
the other United Nations in establishing and main- 
taining a system of collective security. 
Such a resolution would be an expression of senti- 
ment, but that’s about all. The Senators who blocked 
our entrance into the League were in favor of some 
kind of international organization to preserve peace, 
but they would have neither part nor parcel of the 
League set up through the efforts of our own President. 
; ether or not the United States will participate 
mM postwar agreements cannot be decided at the 
present time by a resolution of the Senate, nor by 
the Executive—nor even by a Gallup Poll! To at- 
tempt to do this is to put the cart before the horse. 


Postwar Peace Urganization 
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The most that we can do at the moment is to de- 
clare that we are perfectly willing to drop our isola- 
tionism if the United Nations can agree on some form 
of postwar collaboration that will give us a reason- 
able hope of putting into effect the ideals to which 
we subscribe. Any further commitment on our part 
at the present time would be buying a pig in a poke. 


BEFORE WE can settle this question we must know 
in a pretty definite and detailed manner just what 
form and functions the postwar organization is going 
to have. Will it be the old League of Nations brought 
back to life, or will it be a completely new league? 
Will there be an international governing body with 
certain sovereign rights over individual member 
states, or will there be simply co-operation of na- 
tional governments as in the defunct League? Will 
there be an international police force, and if so, what 
will be its duties, how will it be recruited, and who 
will command it? Under what circumstances would 
this police force be used against recalcitrant 
members? 

What kind of governments will be set up in con- 
quered lands? Will they be according to the demo- 
cratic or Bolshevik model? What guarantees will 
non-Communist states have that Soviet Russia will 
not continue to use the Comintern for fifth-column 
activities within their borders, and that she will not 
use the peace organization as a means of propagat- 
ing the very totalitarian ideas we have fought against 
in the Axis? 


THESE ARE some of the questions to which we 
must have an answer before we can agree to join 
the other United Nations in a postwar organization. 
Mr. John Q. Public will have to underwrite the peace 
plans, and as he is the one who suffers most from 
war he is anxious that the peace should last. In fact, 
he is willing to go more than half way, but he won't 
sign any blank checks, not even for his own repre- 
sentatives at the peace table. 

If we want to avoid a repetition of the 1919-20 
fiasco, it is high time we got together with representa- 
tives of the other United Nations and drew up some 
definite and detailed plans for the postwar world. 


atl, Walsh fares CR 























Tue National Women’s Party is working hard for the 
adoption of the so-called Equal Rights Amendment. 
These advocates say they are fighting for equality 

between men and women. 


The exact text of the 
Amendment is as follows: 
“Men and women shall have 
equal rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to its jurisdic- 
tion.” ‘This sounds all right but there is more to it 
than appears on the surface. 


Women’s 
Rights 


First of all it must be noted that the chief proponents 
of this measure are professional women. They are not 
the women who worked for Minimum Wage Laws and 
other social legislation that protects women who cannot 
(lictate the terms of their own employment, It is also 


necessary to bear in mind that the opponents of the 
\mendment are not against women having equal 
rights with men before the law. In fact they claim, 
and rightly so, that women should have greater rights 
in certain respects. 

Opposition to the bill is based on the solid ground 
that men and women are not identical. Why extreme 
feminists cannot see this is a mystery. At the same time 
it must be admitted that there are certain laws which 
work hardships on women, but the zealots, who want to 
remedy these defects by sweeping away also the laws 


that have been enacted for women’s protection, are 
making no contribution to the improvement of their 
sex nor to the general welfare. 

fhe number of women’s organizations that are op- 


posing the Amendment reveals that there is a catch 
in this attempt to give women “equal rights.” Such 
opponents include: The Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, the National Council of Catholic 


Women, the National League of Women Voters, the _ 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A., -the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 


Tue New York Times gives this description of the giant 
block-buster bomb now used in raids on Nazi Europe 
by the Royal Air Force. “It is a black and ugly object, 
8 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 
1 inch thick. About 2,000 
of its 4,000 pounds are TNT 
and newer, secret explosives; 
the rest are shell and fuses. 
Dropped from 20,000 feet, it hits the ground at a speed 
of almost 600 miles an hour, It pulverizes whatever it 
strikes and buries itself deep. Then it explodes. The 
btast lasts three one-hundredths of a second. 


The Morality 
of Air Raids 





AND COMMENT 


“First there is a tremendous outward pressure of 
hot gas, expanding at almost seven times the 1,089 
feet a second sound travels. That lasts one-thousandth 
of a second. Then the gas cools, contracts, sucks every. 
thing back. That lasts twenty-five one-thousandths of 
a second. The bomb case shatters into more than 6,000 
fragments that fly at 4,000 to 7,000 feet a second, and 
may spray for 7,000 feet. The explosion itself will smash 
everything within 120 feet of the bomb. Ground tre. 
mors may cause brick walls blocks away to collapse.” 

It is no wonder that the Nazis are fearful, when one 
by one their key industrial cities are subjected to 
heavy bombings with such destructive missiles, of mod- 
ern warfare. It is no wonder that the world salutes 
the people of Great Britain whose stamina withstood 
heavy bombings night after night in the lean years of 
England's defense. It is no wonder that the heart of our 
Holy Father is crushed with anguish at the mutual 
sufferings of warring peoples who comprise so many 
of his Christian children. 

It is no wonder that war is terrible. It is no wonder 
that we are concerned about the coming peace, even 
in the midst of conflict. It is no wonder that the 
question is often heard—are such bombings lawful? 
“Yet air raids on fortified towns, barracks, places of 
shelter for the forces, munition factories, are permis- 
sible, but reasonable care must be taken, if possible, 
though usually this is impossible, to spare the lives 
and property of non-combatants. Indiscriminate ait 
raids on non-combatants to sap the morale of a people, 
and on places of no military significance are wrong. 
(Davis, S.J.—Moral Theology.) It is no wonder that 
the voice of countless millions the world over cries for 
peace with justice. 


THE GRACIOUSLY charming Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
wife of China’s Generalissimo, has made a very favor- 
able impression on the various audiences privileged 
; to listen to her since her 
arrival in the United States. 
The military success of her 
visit to this country, let us 
hope, will be satisfying in 
great degree to the tortured people of her native land 
who have borne the full fury of the Jap war machine 
for the past six years, and whose spirit is yet unbroken 
and unconquered. That matter is in the hands of our 
War Department and we can presume that all possible 
aid will be given China, in spite of the difficulties 
that a global war present, difficulties too well known to 
require enumeration. 

Spiritually, however, China can be aided in a most 


The Acute Needs of 
Our China Missions 
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ctical manner. Various American missionaries, 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters, are at their posts doing all 
that is humanly possible to alleviate the sufferings of 
4 devastated land. These missionaries are working 
under frightful handicaps. They lack the physical 
means to exercise in full what we call the corporal 
works of mercy. There is a limit, too, to spiritual work 
due to lack of funds and the increased cost of carrying 
on the temporal adjuncts of religion—schools, hospi- 
tals, orphanages, churches, convents. 

In the Chinese Mission Department of this issue of 
Tue SiGN there is an article which gives an idea of 
what the missionaries must face to continue their work. 
There is no comparison at hand in the United States, 
een with the inconveniences and casual hardships of 
our newly installed food rationing system, to indicate 
the present plight of our Yiianling Vicariate. 

It would, indeed, be a gesture of genuine Christian 
charity if every reader of our magazine who can possibly 
afford to do so, would contribute financially to aid our 
missionaries. While it is true the war has increased the 
cst of living at home, it is also true that a spirit of 
acrifice will never make anyone poorer. 

A happy corollary of Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s 
visit to the United States would be an increased enthu- 
asm to foster the work of the Church in China, which 
means the spread of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


THERE are weaknesses in the democratic form of gov- 
emment which must be evident to anyone who is 
cognizant of the various movements which are per- 

mitted to exist, and which 


Polities 
in Wartime 


pose necessary for the 
United States at the present 
time. Our Constitution de- 
trmines that the chief executive be elected every four 
years. That in itself is a wise measure. Our Constitution 
iso provides for a process of impeachment, which may 
be used to shorten even a four-year term. But the 
thoice of a candidate, election campaigns, and resultant 
division of attention from the work at hand now to 
rry on party politics is fraught with danger to our 
war efforts. 

Already the movement has been started to secure 
afourth-term nomination for President Roosevelt. If 
this movement could be set in motion and its results 
acomplished by those favoring the move without loss 
ofthat momentum required by the war crisis, no one 
could object strenuously to politicians carrying on with 
their usual procedure. But divided attention from 
work with the inevitable repercussions from those in 
opposite camps will create further divisions in Con- 
gress. And the country knows there are divisions 
though, 

If Congress could settle on a tax program, or a man- 
power bill, with the same unanimity of thought that it 
ecided the continuance of Lend-Lease, if it could 
lrmulate some plans for meeting postwar problems 
of unemployment, of settling present labor disputes, 
ind of curtailing the power of labor czars, the people 
the nation would have more confidence in the 
sential working of democracy, United States kind. 

Friends ef the President are not helping him very 
much when the country is in the midst of its greatest 
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crisis, a decisive moment in its existence as a democ- 
racy, by advancing now a proposal for a fourth term. Let 
a minimum period be given over to nominations and 
campaigns and let those in government jobs attend 
to the tasks at hand, which are difficult enough of 
fulfillment without the creation of the tense atmos- 
phere engendered by distinct party politics. 


Tue American Ambassador to. Russia and the Vice 
President of the United States have brought Soviet- 
American relations to the forefront again. Evidently 
our present Ambassador is 
more hard headed and far- 
sighted than Joseph E. 
Davies, whose Mission to 
Moscow, soon to be filmed 
in Hollywood, proved nothing except that some Amer- 
ican diplomats can be very naive. The words of Admiral 
Standley in criticism of the Soviet silence on military 
aid going to Russia from the United States and Great 
Britain are a sharp rebuke to Stalin. Whether they were 
diplomatic or not is beside our present interest. As 
a matter of fact they introduce a healthy note into the 
silly fawning attitude toward Russia that so many 
are trying to foist upon us. 

We can be mindful of the gallant struggle of the 
Russian Army, we can appreciate the contribution of 
Russia to the defeat of Hitler, we can sympathize with 
the sufferings of millions of Russians, without losing 
our heads and advocating an immediate substitution 
of a Communist or semi-Communist regime in place 
of our own system of government and economics. 
Instead of seeing stark necessity and tragedy in many 
features of Russia’s resistance, some of our writers and 
public men want us to hold these things before us as 
ideals of attainment, and this in the name of progress. 
Let us hope that Admiral Standley’s words will have 
the effect of stiffening the backbone and exorcising the 
inferiority complex of these Americans when they 
portray Russia and Russian life. Might it not be sug- 
gested at least as a possibility that it would be better 
for the Russians to ascend to our democratic way of 
life than for us to descend to their regimented existence. 


Soviet-American 
Relations 


In Hs Ohio speech, Mr. Wallace introduced the possi- 
bility of the United States double-crossing Russia and 
thus helping toward a third world war, Perhaps it was 
a mere coincidence that the 
report of our Ambassador's 
blunt words in Moscow came 
at the same time as Mr. 
Wallace’s speech. Yet this 
timing has given rise to speculation as to whether 
something is going on behind the scenes of which the 
American public is not yet aware. 

Since the Vice-President has brought up the subject 
of double-crossing, it might be well to look over the 
record and to consider some of the hard facts. 

1. No matter what modifications of pure Marxianism 
may have been forced upon its rulers, Russia remains 
essentially a Communist state. By no stretch of the 
imagination can it be made over into a democracy. 

2. When Hitler wanted assurance against a second 
front in order to start his imposition of the Nazi new 
order of Europe, Stalin accommodated him. He kicked 
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the humiliated French and British military missions out 
of Moscow and signed on the dotted line with Rib- 
bentrop. In less than a month the Nazi blitzkrieg 


struck Poland. With no second front in the east to 
worry about, the German armies then turned west for 
a campaign which culminated in the fall of France. 
During all this there was no interest in democracy 


shown on the part of Russia. 

g. If Italy's attack on France was a stab in the back, 
what should we call Russia’s invasion of Poland? If the 
overrunning of Holland, Belgium, and the Scandi- 
navian countries was a shocking event, what of the 
Russian attacks on Finland and the Baltic States? 

4. If appeasement has become a word to damn a 
diplomatic attitude the Reds don’t like, what of Stalin’s 
attempt to appease Hitler right up to June 1941? In 
line with this policy he recognized the pro-Nazi group 
that gained control of Iraq for a short time and ex- 
pelled the Dutch, Norwegian, Greek, and Yugoslavian 
diplomats from Moscow. 

5. What of Russia’s fifth columns in other nations? 
Before June 22, 1941, the Communists of France, Great 
Britain, and America did everything possible to impede 
the struggle against Germany. Their sudden change 
since that date should fool no one, for they are as 
ready now as before to follow the line laid down in 
\foscow. In fact they are following the party line inde- 
pendently of the welfare of the Allied cause. In Yugo- 


slavia the Communists have stirred up a civil war. 
hey have maneuvered themselves into the party of 
De Gaulle, and exert every effort to gain control of 


underground and exile groups. In China large forces 
which should be fighting the Japanese are doing noth- 
ing because Moscow will not allow them to collaborate 
with the Chungking Government. 

6. If Hitler is defeated what will be Russia’s policy 
concerning our struggle with Japan? 

7. What are Russia’s territorial ambitions in Europe? 
Recent statements do not give much assurance to the 
victimized states on Russia’s border that the Atlantic 
Charter can be a hope of national restoration. What 
are Russia’s Asiatic plans? 

8. Why are there still thousands of Poles suffering 
in Russian concentration camps? 

g. There has been no change in the Communist 
attitude toward religion. Advance notices on the new 
book The Truth Concerning Religion in Russia reveal 
that it tells anything but the truth. Though this 
book is published in Russia, no Russian language 
paper has carried a review and the Russian people 
will not be able to buy it. It is strictly for foreign 
propaganda purposes. 

These are only some of the matters that contribute 
to tenseness in dealing with Russia. Denying them or 
trying to hide them will not help the cause of mutual 
understanding. It would be a fiction to hold that we 
can approve the Russian system, but on the other hand 
it would be a mistake to put Russia outside the pale of 
God's redemption. But on the strength of the record 
it seems that it is up to Russia to prove her willingness 
to co-operate fully with the United Nations and not 
be a mere military appendage ready to steal a march 
on her present allies if the opportunity comes. If 
double-crossing does occur, the record does not point 
to the likelihood that it will come from us. 
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It woutp be interesting and most profitable, indeed, 
during April, if a round-table discussion could by 
arranged in heaven and men were able to listen jp 
to some of the Saints the 
Church honors this month 
as they might reminisce 
about their days on earth, 
The soundness of their ad 
vice would be unquestioned. St. Mark could serve well 
as moderator, since in his boyhood he knew Jesy 
Christ personally and was St. Peter’s disciple. 

St. Hugh of Grenoble as a great almsgiver, who gaye 
so generously to aid the poor of his day, might well 
state the case for starving France. St. Macarius could 
tell of his technique as a. wonder worker to relieve his 
native Greece now, as it did in his own days centuries 
ago. St. Gilbert might be persuaded to talk about the 
rebuilding of some of his bomb-scarred Scotland, for 
in his time he was a great builder. 

St. Francis of Paola, who once was welcomed ip 
Sicily as an angel from heaven, would have words of 
wisdom for that much-raided Italian base. Blessed Mar 
garet Clitherow, who “like a true Yorkshire woman 
in buying and selling her wares was very wary to haye 
the worth of them,” could give pointers to present-day 
English housewives about food shortages. 

St. Isidore, still mindful of his earthly task to stem 
the ferocity and barbarism of the Goths in his native 
Spain, could suggest ways in which to direct his hard- 
pressed land of birth. Then again, St. Vincent Ferrer 
with his English blood and Spanish birth might be 
counted on to cement Anglo-Iberian relations, if that 
alliance would speed the end of the war. 

Pope St. Leo the Great, who defended Rome against 
Attila the Hun and Genseric the Vandal, could counsel 
both churchmen and statesmen in ways and means to 
victory for right, St. Magnus of Norway, himself a 
victim of a Quisling relative, would give his country- 
men inspiration to withstand the evils of today. 

Perhaps the wisdom of St. Anselm, Italian by birth 
and English by adoption, buried at Canterbury, might 
unfold a solution to end the enmity between both 
his beloved lands. Has St. George, England’s patron, 
already spoken the magic words that make possible a 
duplication of his own African legendary victories? 

St. Peter Canisius would have no difficulty at all in 
drafting a peace plan, formulated in justice and charity, 
that would end wars forever if Germans and Russians 
and French and English listened and followed! St. Paul 
of the Cross, who knew the lot of the common soldier 
from personal experience, could point to the Lamb 
slain for men, and give ringing exhortation that a 
war-weary world cease its fratricide and kneel in humble 
repentence at the feet of its Crucified Saviour. 

Last but not least, St. Catherine of Siena, counseler 
unique, whose words of wisdom and rebuke and direc- 
tion changed the destiny of her time, could end the 
discussion with specific practical proposals for peace. 

Of course such a round-table discussion is fantasy- 
but the wisdom of the ages is ours to learn, How unfor- 
tunate it is that men are so busy killing one another, 
and devising ways in which to do it more expeditely, 
that they fail to read the solution to modern problems 
in the teachings of Christ and His Church, open books, 
which saints read and heeded. 
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To help feed the world American farmers need more man power and the replacement of worn-out farm machinery 


Food for Everybody 


LREADY in this land of plenty a 
dinner of porterhouse steak is 
an event, something like the Thanks- 
giving or Christmas turkey. Canned 
meats and fish have been frozen in 
anticipation of rationing. Other 
canned goods and processed foods 
have already been rationed so severely 
that housewives will have to get 
along on fifty per cent of what they 
have been accustomed to consume. 
As time goes on other foods common 
to the American table will grow 
scarcer and probably more expen- 
sive; still others will not be procura- 
ble at any price. The days of plenty 
are over and they may not return for 
a long time, for the American 
farmer is no longer producing for 
130,000,000 Americans but for the 
famine-stricken world. The United 
States is now the breadbasket of the 
world. 
With food we will win the war and 
the peace. That is not a mere man- 
her of speaking, a catch phrase, but a 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


declared policy of the United States 
Government, proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the entire world. 
We are committed not only to the 
liberation of the Axis-dominated 
countries of Europe but to the re- 
habilitation of their famine-stricken 
populations and to the reconstruc- 
tion of their war-torn economies. 

If you think we have promised 
more than we can perform, you are 
not alone in your skepticism. No less 
an expert on world feeding than for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover, Food 
Administrator in the last war and 
Director of Postwar Relief in Europe, 
has warned that we cannot begin to 
do the job unless we augment our 
food production. While farmers con- 
tinue, through force of circum- 
stances, to slaughter cows and sows, 
it is nonsense, said Mr. Hoover in 
New York to “talk of furnishing 
meats and fat supplies to 300,000,000 
additional starving people after the 
war.” But whether or not we can do 
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the job the Government has com- 
mitted us to the effort. 

As everyone knows, Great Britain 
and Russia have been receiving food 
through the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion for many months. A mere 
trickle, but enough to cause an un- 
comfortable food shortage at home. 

In 1942, thirteen per cent of our 
total food production was siphoned 
off to feed our troops and our allies. 
The estimate for this year is twenty- 
five per cent, but’this does not take 
into account the feeding of the en- 
slaved French, Dutch, Norwegians, 
Belgians, Czechs, Greeks, and Poles 
who cannot be helped until the 
United Nations start driving the 
conquerors from their soils. An esti- 
mate of the requirements of these 
famine-stricken peoples has been 
compiled by their exiled Govern- 
ments in London, but it has not 
been made public. However, it re- 
quires no overactive imagination to 
realize the enormity of the task. 
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lo administer this gigantic post- 
distribution and_ recon- 
struction of Europe, President Roose- 
velt created the Office of Foreign 
Relief and named Herbert H. Leh- 
man, former Governor of New York, 
is its head, 

Up till now Lehman has been 
chiefly engaged in answering critics 

postwar reconstruction pro- 
who have branded it another 
“New Deal blueprint for Utopia.” 

It would be folly, as Lehman real- 
izes, to assume that the American 
people, despite their well-deserved 
reputation for generosity, will sup- 
as a unit a policy of world-wide 
philanthropy that 1s certain to en- 
tail sharp domestic sacrifices, not for 
a few months, but perhaps for sev- 
eral years after the war. Quite apart 
from those who feel that the scheme 
far exceeds our ability to fulfill, there 
are those who adhere to the isola- 
view that it is not our busi- 
feed the world. There are 
others who suspect that we are about 
to be taken for a “sleigh ride” by sly 
and astute European politicians who 
see a chance to shift a large part of 
the cost of postwar reconstruction 
onto Uncle Sam’s shoulders. 

Not only Lehman but other high 
\dministration officials have de- 
fended the feeding of Europe as a 
military necessity. 

“No one who knows the condi- 
tions prevailing in war-stricken coun- 
tries can accuse us of planning to 
pamper other people or impose un- 
hardships on ourselves,” 
said James F. Byrnes, Economic 
Stabilization Director, in a recent 
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Lehman envisions his task as fall- 
ing into three stages: (1) immediate 
relief of the starving population of 
the French provinces and colonies in 
North Africa now occupied by Amer- 
ican and British troops; (2) the feed- 
ing of Axis-dominated European na- 
as they are opened up by 
United Nations invasion forces; (3) 
ir reconstruction not only of 
the shrunken bodies of the popula- 
tions of the war-devastated countries 
rehabilitation of their civil- 
onomies. 
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should subscribe to this program on 
broad humanitarian grounds, but he 
rests his case primarily on considera- 
tions of military necessity and the 
self-interest of the American people. 
He beli 


ves that the projected re- 











habilitation project will contribute 
to the shortening of the war and go a 
long way toward obtaining the kind 
of peace in which all Americans are 
interested. 

“If we can give the Axis-dominated 
people of Europe assurance,” he said 
recently, “that they are going to be 
helped immediately after reoccupa- 
tion through food, clothing, medical 





Harris and Bwing 
Relief Administrator Lehman faces 
a gigantic task in his new office 


supplies, and other similar items, 
that they are not going to be left en- 
tirely to their own completely de- 
stroyed resources but are going to be 
helped to obtain the necessities of 
life, we are going to go a long way 
toward bolstering up their morale 
and encouraging them by every 
means in their power to help in the 
war effort.” 

More than that, Lehman argues 
(and in this the military strategists 
support him), a starving, disease-rid- 
den civilian population behind an 
advancing army of invasion would 
menace the army itself and hamper 
military operations. 

As countless witnesses have told 
us, the populations of the conquered 
countries are on the verge of starva- 
tion. In many countries, notably 
Greece, thousands die daily from 
malnutrition. Everywhere in Europe 
men, women, and children have been 
so weakened by hunger that they 
easily fall victims to disease. That 
epidemics have not swept over oc- 
cupied Europe is due entirely to the 
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fact. that the Axis as a matter of self. 
protection has taken extraordin 
precautions to prevent them. Buy, 
once the Germans are driven out, ij 
the United Nations do not move jp 
with food and medical supplies and 
physicians, it is not only possible by 
probable that Europe will be swep 
by the greatest plague in the world; 
history. And should that happen, ow 
troops could not hope to escape. It 
would be only a matter of a shorn 
time before the plague would spread 
to this country. 

These are the considerations 
which, Lehman argues, leave us no 
choice but to prepare to maintain 
a steady flow of food and medical 
supplies to the civilian populations 
behind the invasion armies, 

But over and above that, he 
stresses the point that Europe must 
be helped to its feet; otherwise she 
will continue to be a serious menace 
to our own postwar economic and 
social stability. A world in which 
some 300,000,000 people are pros 
trate, without food, without cloth 
ing, without shelter, without indus 
try, without the tools and animals 
necessary for subsistence agriculture, 
is not going to be a stab!e world, a 
world in which a durable peace can 
be maintained. 

“We believe,” Lehman says, “that 
it is essential in the interest of again 
establishing a stable and secure econ 
omy that the countrie: of the world 








be helped to place themselves again 
on a self-sustaining basis, which will 
permit them not only to care for 
their internal economy but to cary 
on trade relations with other coun 
tries of the world.” 

Because of its favored position a 
a great food-producing nation, the 
United States will be called upon, at 
least in the first stages of the recon 
struction and rehabilitation pro 
gram, to bear the brunt of the effort. 
But it is hoped that eventually other 
United Nations can be induced to 
contribute in proportion to their re 
sources. While Great Britain itself is 
dependent upon outside sources for 
most of her food, other components 
of the United Kingdom—Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand—are 
food-surplus countries. Already these 
dominions have joined with the 
United States in a 100,000,000-bushel 
wheat pool, which will provide the 
first shipments for foreign. relief 
Negotiations are now proceeding fot 
pools of other food supplies. 
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Thus far, the activities of the 
Lehman organization have been con- 
fined to North Africa. Some 50,000 
tons of foodstuffs and other supplies 
already have been delivered, of 
which Great Britain supplied about 
one-half. The Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration which, for the time being, is 
supplying the relief required by the 
Office of Foreign Relief, has allo- 
cated about 30,000 tons a month for 
North Africa, and Great Britain has 
promised supplemental shipments. 

But this is a mere beginning. The 
uestion is whether the United States 
will be able to fulfill the commit- 
ments implicit in the Roosevelt 
pledge to feed all of starving Europe. 
Can we produce foods in the vast 
quantities needed to carry out such 
an ambitious program? And if we 
can produce them, can we transport 
them across the Atlantic to the coun- 
tries where they are needed? 

Favored by exceptional growing 
weather in 1942, the American farm- 
er produced the largest crops in the 
history of the country. Yields aver- 
aged thirteen per cent greater than 
those of the previous record in 1941, 
and fourteen to sixteen per cent 
higher than those of 1940 and 1937, 
the next highest years. Production of 
livestock and dairy products broke 
all previous records. Total food pro- 
duction (crops plus livestock) was 
ten per cent higher than in 1941. 
Even so, the diversion of thirteen per 
cent of the production to the mili- 
tary and to Lend-Lease shipments 
created shortages which have been 
felt (in a minor degree it is true) by 
the American people. 

For the present year when accord- 
ing to estimates twenty-five per cent 
of our production will be required 
for the military and Lend-Lease, the 
Department of Agriculture has asked 
the American farmer to produce 
more than he has ever produced be- 
fore. But mindful of the fact that ex- 
ceptional growing weather seldom 
comes twice in succession, the goals 
set are only slightly higher than 
those of 1942. 

The call for livestock production 
is ten per cent higher; it is higher 
also for some crops, though about 
the same or lower for others. The 
emphasis in 1943 will be upon pro- 
duction of crops needed to win the 
War, 

But it is one thing to ask the 
American farmer to produce more; 
Whether he can respond to the de- 





mand is another. Given the most 
favorable conditions, there is no 
doubt that American agriculture 
could increase production substan- 
tially. But do these favorable condi- 
tions exist? 

If we listen to the mounting vol- 
ume of complaints from the farm 
belt, these favorable conditions do 
not exist. Unless the farmer is re- 
lieved of the handicaps under which 
he now labors, we shall not produce 
more, we may produce less than we 
did in 1941. 

American agriculture faces its task 
of “feeding the world” plagued by a 
lack of labor, a shortage of farm 
machinery, a dearth of fertilizers, 
and the menace of damage by insect 
pests on a scale greater than any- 
thing heretofore experienced in this 
country. 

One-third of the country’s skilled 
farm hands have gone into the armed 
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vested all over the food-producing 
sections of the country. In some 
states twenty-five to thirty per cent 
of the valuable soybean crop is rot- 
ting on the ground because of a lack 
of labor to harvest it. The corn- 
growing states were able to put un- 
der cover only a part of the crop. In 
Florida, citrus fruit growers and 
producers of vegetables are refusing 
to plant the crop that normally is 
put in the ground about this time 
for fear that the labor to cultivate 
and harvest it will not be available. 

Farmers by the thousands, whose 
farm hands have been inducted into 
the armed forces or lured to the 
cities by the high pay in war plants, 
have been selling their farms or put- 
ting them up for the highest bidder. 
According to Representative Merlin 
Hull of Wisconsin, 10,000 farms in 
his state alone have been disposed 
of at auction. And in Kansas and 


How many tons of corned-beef hash, fried potatoes, salad, bread, butter, 
and milk would be needed to give this soldier’s meal to the entire Army? 
AQAA 


forces or into highly paid defense in- 
dustries. Up to January 1, 1943, 
American farmers lost to the armed 
forces or to war industries about 
2,000,000 workers. Because of a 
shortage of labor, crops lie unhar- 





Minnesota, auction sales have been 
running at about the same rate. 
Throughout the dairy states, al- 
though dairy products are rated 
close to the top as food products 
needed for the war effort, herds have 
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been slaughtered merely because the 
labor to milk the cows is no longer 
ivalilable. 

When man power disappears the 
only recourse is motor- 
driven, farm machinery. But here 
iwain, he is faced with a shortage. 
\lerely to replace worn-out tractors, 
industry would have to produce in 
1948 some 200,000. But the War Pro- 
duction Board, pressed on all sides 
lor steel for direct military use, has 
issued a limitation order, decreeing 
that not more than thirty per cent of 
ihe 1940-41 output of farm machin- 
ery of all kinds, tractors, combines, 
corn pickers, and so on, may be pro- 
duced in 1943. This means not only 
will be no new motor- 
equipment, although the 
been asked to increase 
production with a dwindling man- 
power supply, but there will be less 
one-sixth of the machinery 
necessary to replace outworn and 
obsolete equipment. Where he needs 
00,000 machines for replacement, 
will be available under. the 
WPB limitation order not more than 
47 000 

Che need for more farm machin- 
ery was admitted by Secretary of 
\griculture Claude Wickard in a 
recent speech in Chicago. 

“We need new machinery to in- 
crease output if we are to increase 
maximum production,” he said. “We 
need more new machinery than we 
are going to get. I have tried, and 
tried hard, to get more; I am going 
to keep on trying, but we may as well 
facts that we cannot get 
cnough new machinery for maxi- 
mum produc tion; maybe not enough 
for replacement.” 

\ similar shortage of fertilizers 
threatens the food supply of the 
because of transportation 
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difficulties and the priorities that the 
military forces have on chemicals 
that ordinarily go into the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. 

As for pest or insect damage, the 
outlook according to agriculturalists 
is unfavorable. The European borer, 
in the corn belt of Illinois, has been 
running as high as 294 for each 100 
stalks of corn. Chinch bugs in win- 
ter quarters have been observed in 
great numbers. And when farm labor 
is short, insects have things pretty 
much their own way. 

Belatedly, the Administration has 
taken note of the seriousness of the 
farm labor shortage and there is talk 
of doing something about it. Secre- 
tary Wickard and Paul V. McNutt, 
Chairman of the War Man-power 
Commission, have proposed impor- 
tation of labor from the Bahamas 
and from Mexico. There is talk also 
about moving some 2,000,000 farm- 
ers who have been settled on so- 
called Farm Security subsistence 
farms into the farm areas where the 
major crops are grown. Plans are 
being considered for moving hun- 
dreds of thousands of laborers from 
the cities to the farm areas. But still 
the farmers are skeptical. Inexperi- 
enced city help is a poor substitute, 
so the farmers say, for the experi- 
enced hands who have been inducted 
into the armed services or enticed 
into war industries by high wages. 

Even if obstacles to an increase in 
food production did not exist, if 
production could be stepped up as 
much as one-third or even doubled, 
there would still remain the problem 
of transporting food to the famished 
populations of Europe. 

At the present rate of sinkings, the 
United Nations are unable to in- 


crease the available tonnage. About ° 


the best they can do is keep it at a 
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stationary level, that is, replace th 
losses inflicted by Nazi submaring, 

But we must do better. With th 
available tonnage we have not been 
able to supply in sufficient volum 
our far-flung fighting forces, to say 
nothing of the Russians and the 
Chinese, with the necessary supplies 
for maintaining action fronts. Hoy 
then are we to obtain the shipping 
necessary to transport vast quantitie 
of food to the civilian population 
of Axis-dominated Europe? 

This, the Office of Foreign Relic 
admits, is the most critical bottle. 
neck in the whole wartime relief 
problem. Already the. Lehman or. 
ganization has put in its bid fora 
share of the meager tonnage avail. 
able for the armed forces. Thus far, 
it has received little encouragement, 
With expanding military operations, 
should an invasion of the continent 
be undertaken soon, there would k 
little prospect of a surplus of ship 
ping for the civilian end of the inva 
sion operation. The demands of the 
Army would be so great that there 
would be little tonnage for civilian 
needs, 

We have set ourselves a_ vast 
humanitarian task, a task which may 
be vital to the success of our military 
operations in occupied Europe. But 
before we can achieve the goal we 
have set, obstacles that now seem al- 
most insuperable must be overcome. 
Whether we can preduce food in the 
quantities required is a question. 
Whether we can transport it, if we 
produce it, is a still more vexing ques 
tion. In any event, we may as well 
prepare to pull in our belts, for one 
thing is certain: we are facing a food 
crisis that may remain longer in our 
memories than the fuel shortage, the 
gasoline shortage, or any of the 
deficiencies we have yet experienced. 
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Left: Navy patrol bombers, 
ever on the alert, fly over 
the rugged contours of the 
hazardous Alaskan coast 


Below: Twins in an Alas- 
kan cotton field with an 
unusual background of 
evergreens and snow- 
capped mountain ranges 
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Alaska: American Northland 


NE cold morning last Novem- 

ber, a few Americans and Cana- 
dians stood in the snow at Soldiers 
Summit, Yukon, to watch the dedi- 
cation of the Alcan Highway. Dark 
cliffs towered behind them, and a 
winter-locked lake stretched far be- 
yond, As they stood at attention, the 
men were grave, for they knew that 
theirs was one of the biggest engi- 
neering projects in history. But there 
was little fanfare. Four soldiers, two 
of them Negroes, held a ribbon across 
the road. Officials stepped forward to 
cut it with shears of Alaskan gold; 
an Army band played the national 
anthems, and the first truck rumbled 
through on its way north. 

The road was by no means fin- 
ished, nor is it finished today. Yet 
the Army Engineer troops had rea- 
son to be proud of their job. In 
eight months they had hacked 1,630 
miles out of the most forbidding 
kind of wilderness. Their survey 
lines twisted through swampy muskeg 
country. Bulldozers and graders fol- 
lowed. Packs and supplies cut 
through virgin forest, wound past 
the peaks of huge mountains, bridged 
mighty rivers. Working like frontiers- 
Men, the crews drove a rough strip 
Up through Canada to the very heart 
of the northland. For the first time, 
an overland route links Alaska with 
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the States, and as that route is 
brought into full military use, it 
can do much to help the United 
Nations win this war. 

The supply of Alaska has always 
been difficult. Ships plodded slowly 
along a hazardous sea route. For 
years Alaskans, angered by the Jap- 
anese “fishing boats” that lurked 
along their shores, had clamored for 
a road. Their Delegate to Washing- 
ton, Anthony Dimond, warned a 
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—Black Star 


complacent Congress what its lack 
would mean in terms of a Pacific 
war. “Without it,” he said, “Alaska 
would be as hard to defend as an 
island.” But Delegate Dimond has 
no vote in Congress, and his words 
drove many unthinking legislators 
into the cloakrooms. He couldn’t 
even persuade his colleagues to for- 
tify the Territory, although in the 
same period they passed large ap- 
propriations for the defense of 
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Hawaii. The Aleutians are much 
closer than Hawaii to Japan, but our 
northern bases were not begun until 
1939. Construction of the road was 
held up until 1942. Meanwhile, ene- 
mies of the United States were not 
ignoring the strategic importance of 
an Alaska that had long been mis- 
understood by her purchasers. 

The official flower of Alaska is, 
appropriately, the forget-me-not. 
Fully three-quarters of a century has 
passed since the United States bought 
the region from Russia. During most 
of this period the Territory lay in 
neglect. Most Americans knew much 
more about Mexico or Bermuda or 
Brazil than about their own coun- 
try to the north. They cared little 
about Alaska, except to exploit it, 
—and if they thought at all of its 
manifold problems, their notions 
were apt to be false. A strange ser- 
ies of Alaskan myths developed and 
persisted down the years. Perhaps 
the strangest of these was the myth 
of climate. 

In the popular mind, Alaska was 
visualized as a kind of giant iceberg. 
Yet the coastal climate of the region, 
tempered by the Japan Current, is 
mild the year round. Incessant rain, 
sleet, and fog drench these spruce- 
fringed shores, but it never gets 
much colder than in Oregon and 
Washington. Inland, and up in the 
Arctic, Alaska does have dark sub- 
winters but the summers are 
blazing hot. In June the sun shines 
twenty-two hours a day. The Terri- 
torial flower, it is said, was chosen 
not in irony but for the simple 
reason that forget-me-nots grow 
profusely in the Alaskan summer— 
bright blue patches of them spread- 
ing up the steep mountain slopes 
and across the rolling tundra. In 
the Arctic and subarctic regions the 
earth contains a layer of perpetual 
frost, but plants sprout lushly in 
topsoil and the wilderness is bright 
with green grass and pink fireweed. 
The Alaskans are enthusiastic gar- 
deners. They might well have chosen 
the New York or the red 
clover of Vermont or the goldenrod 
of Kentucky as their official flower. 

Today, with, large numbers of 
American troops and construction 
workers stationed in Alaska, the 
iceberg myth, with many others, is 
being dispelled. With new north- 
ern bases to supply and defend, 
Americans are fast revising their 
concepts. At last, under the pressure 
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of wartime conditions, the long- 
misunderstood Territory is coming 
into its own. 

Perhaps the outstanding Alaskan 
myth was the myth of geography. 
The country was believed to be re- 
mote, lost in the “polar wastes” that 
shroud the top of the world. Yet the 
distance from Seattle to Juneau, the 
Territory’s capital, is no greater than 
that from New York to Memphis. 
Planes leaving Seattle early in the 
morning get their passengers to 
Juneau in time for lunch. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, since 1940, has made 
scheduled six-hour flights between 
Seattle and Alaska. A group of East- 
ern reporters who made the inaugu- 
ral trip were fishing for trout in wild 
Alaskan lakes only twenty-four hours 
after they had taken off from an air- 
port in New York. 

Yet the “top-of-the-world” concept 
is not without some element of truth. 
Juneau, in the southeastern part of 


the Territory, is close to the States, ” 


but Alaska itself is a huge region 
sprawling far to the north, where dis- 
tances grow strange and foreshort- 
ened. It is because it lies near the top 
of the earth that it is strategic. The 
American public has learned its geog- 
raphy from maps; but ordinary maps 
convey no impression of Alaska’s lo- 
cation. Any child, however, turning 
a globe between his fingers and look- 
ing down on the North Pole, can see 
at a glance that the Territory is cen- 
tral to the land masses of the earth. 


The Orthodox church in Sitka is a re- 
minder of Alaska’s link with Russia 


Black Star 
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Circles described with Fairbanks, 
Alaska, as the center will, with al- 
most equal radii, cut through many 
of the world’s capitals. To New York 
the distance is 3,620 miles; to Tokyo, 
3,510; to Moscow, 4,110; to London, 
4,210; to Berlin, 4,260. These facts 
led General Billy Mitchell in a day 
when long-range air power was a 
vision and geopolitics mere jargon, 
to tell a Congressional Committee: 
“Alaska is the most central place in 
the world of aircraft, and that is true 
either of Europe, Asia, or North 
America, for whoever holds Alaska 
will hold the world and I think it is 
the most important place in the 
world.” 

The Army and Navy, working 
hastily in the last few years to fortify 
Alaska, have proved Mitchell right 
by stressing aviation. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has in the 
same period of time completed a far- 
flung chain of airfields and military 
airports. Beacons, weather stations, 
and other aviation aids have been 
installed. For the first time planes in 
Alaska can fly “over-the-top” on in- 
struments. In the postwar world, 
these fields may serve as important 
stopping points on many interna- 
tional air routes. But with transpolar 
flying only in its infancy, the imme- 
diate importance of the Territory 
lies in its closeness to the continent 
of Asia. 

Alaska is such a new frontier that 
the public is apt to forget how much 
of its history belongs to the continent 
across the Pacific. It was discovered 
not by Americans but by Russians 
who sailed from Siberia on orders 
from Peter the Great. Russia claimed 
ownership of the region during 
much of the nineteenth century. 
Even today, visiting the Navy base 
town of Sitka, one is visibly re- 
minded of Alaska’s historic link 
to another continent and another 
world. Square at. the end of the main 
street stands a Russian church, an- 
cient, Orthodox, and green domed. 
American troops wandering inside 
the edifice peer up through the 
gloom to religious treasures brought 
across the Siberian plains and the 
rough northern sea. Strolling through 
the tangled spruce forest outside 
town, the soldiers sometimes stop to 
gaze at the replica of an old Russian 
dockhouse. Inside they inspect can- 
non used when the Russians and In- 
dians clashed in savage battle nearly 
a century and a half ago. In the 
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This Texas soldier, working with the construction crew of 
the Alcan Highway, wouldn’t mind traveling back over the 
road at the right, which links Alaska with the United States 


nineteenth century Sitka developed 
into a busy Russian metropolis saw- 
ing lumber, building ships, and cast- 
ing bells for the California missions. 
It was here, in 1867, that Russian 
and American officers stood at atten- 
tion while the Emperor’s banner was 
lowered and the Stars and Stripes 
was first raised aloft. 

At Sitka one is reminded, too, of 
the closeness of Japan. Curiously 
enough, the bristling towers and 
guns of our Navy base stand on 
Japonski Island, so named because a 
group of shipwrecked Jap sailors 
lived there in 1805. Across the bay is 
the white cone of Mt. Edgecumbe, 
an extinct volcano which residents 
have nicknamed the “Fujiyama of 
Alaska.” Out beyond, for hundreds 
and hundreds of miles, the lonely 
land sinks down into the sea. The 
waves dash ceaselessly against the 
crags and atolls of the Aleutians. The 
fogs roll and winds roar across this 
strategic island chain which reaches 
across the ocean to within 700 miles 
of the shores’ of the enemy. 

Most Americans, when they con- 
sider the offensive possibilities of 
Alaska, think only in terms of the 
Aleutians, They attach little impor- 
tance to the Alaskan mainland. 
Here, too, is something of a myth. 


Of course, there is no denying the 
importance of the Aleutian Island 
chain. The purpose of the Japanese 
“fishing boats” became evident last 
June when a group of enemy planes 
roared down to bomb our base at 
Dutch Harbor. Today American boys 
are fighting and dying to dislodge the 
Jap occupying force in the Aleutians. 
But, as the battles of the last few 
months have shown, fog and storms 
impair effective operations in this 
area. Therefore, the Aleutians are 
not considered the best air route 
from this continent to Asia. 

It is interesting to note that 
they are not even the shortest route 
from the center of the United States 
to Japan. Flying from Chicago to 
Tokyo would be shorter through the 
heart of Alaska, touching at Fair- 
banks and Nome, and then cutting 
down along the edge of Soviet Sibe- 
ria. This is no military secret. Any- 
one can see readily on a globe that 
the shortest route is this inland route 
to the north. And weather condi- 
tions, particularly in wintertime, are 
vastly superior to those on _ the 
Aleutian route. 

It is a fact of geography that on 
either the Aleutian or the more 
northerly inland route, Russian bases 
lie like steppingstones between the 





Alaskan bases and the cities of Japan. 
Thus, from the Aleutian base at 
Dutch Harbor, it is 2,800 miles to 
Tokyo, a thousand miles shorter 
than from Pearl Harbor to Tokyo, 
but still a long way. The Russian 
base at Petropavlovsk, however, is 
only 1,400 miles from Dutch Harbor 
and from Petropavlovsk to Tokyo, in 
turn, it is only 1,500. From Vladivos- 
tok to Tokyo it is only 670. As for 
the inland Fairbanks-Nome route, it 
depends clearly on the use of the air- 
fields which the Russians are known 
to have built down the Siberian coast 
from Anadyr to Vladivostok. 

These facts suggest dramatic mili- 
tary possibilities, but armchair specu- 
lation would serve little purpose at 
this time. Impatience with Soviet- 
Japanese relations seems equally in- 
appropriate. Alaska, after all, can no 
longer be viewed as an_ isolated 
Pacific problem ‘nor as a_ purely 
American problem. It represents 
only one of many possible fronts in 
this global conflict, and the use to 
which it may be put must be the joint 
concern of all the United Nations. 

It is worth noting, in any case, that 
Alaska’s strategic possibilities include 
its use not only as a springboard to 
Japan, but also as a route of supply 
to Russia. It is known that the Rus- 
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sians operate regular air-line service 
all the way across the top of Asia 
from Moscow to Anadyr. Anadyr is 
just across Bering Strait from Nome, 
Alaska. They have also developed a 
new summer sea route around the 
top of Siberia. Since 1934, Soviet 
merchant ships have traveled the 
Northeast Passage, guided by power- 
ful icebreakers and ice-reconnoiter- 
ing planes. A chain of well-equipped 
weather stations links the route, 
which is amazingly short. 

Not only in transportation, but in 
industry and agriculture as well, 
Russia has advanced faster than the 
United States in the Far North. This 
fact is frequently mentioned by gov- 
ernment officials in Alaska. Handi- 
capped for decades by small Con- 
gressional appropriations, they have 
been frankly envious of the sums 
spent on economic development in 
Siberia. 

In subarctic regions with climate 
conditions similar to those in Alas- 


ka, the Russians have established 
large industrial cities. They are 
operating oil refineries; manufac- 
turing aircraft motors, locomotives, 
railroad cars, mining machinery, 
and agricultural implements. Large 
Russian cities exist north of the 
Arctic Circle, too, but in Alaska 
there is no city of any size north of 


the Circle. Alaska has gold mines 
and salmon canneries, but there is 
not one large manufacturing plant 
in the entire Territory. 

The civilian population of Alaska 
when last counted, was less than 
Half of these were white 
miners, fishermen, trappers, and 
storekeepers who had migrated up 
from the States. The rest were native 
Eskimos and Indians. The Alaskan 
towns are surprisingly modern, with 
frame houses and hotels and radio 
stations and shops. But they are few 
and far between, and as one ap- 
proaches them by boat or plane they 
look lost in the furrowed wilderness. 
In the 586,600-mile territory, with its 
vast sweep of forest, snowcap, and 
plain there are few more civilians 
than in the city of Binghamton, New 
York. 

The “dreary waste” myth of Alas- 
ka has persisted a long time, but the 
land, in fact, is rich. It is rich not 
only with gold and salmon and fur, 
but with vast undeveloped resources. 
Geologists who know the country 
well have stated that a wealth of 
strategic minerals lies locked in Alas- 
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kan soil. The spruce forests that line 
its southeastern shore contain, in the 
opinion of U. S. Forest Service offi- 
cials, three to four million acres of 
commercial timber, enough to sup- 
ply one-fourth of the nation’s news- 
print needs forever. Vast oil re- 
serves are believed to exist, includ- 
ing an 11,000,000-acre Arctic area 
which the Navy set aside years ago as 
a Petroleum Reserve. 

Agriculture, too, is entirely feasi- 
ble in the Territory, as the farmers 
at the Government’s Matanuska 
project have shown. Wheat, oats, 
and barley grow with good yields, 
and the Alaskan farmers, few as they 
are, are producing good vegetables, 
cabbages weighing up to fifty pounds, 
and strawberries as big as two 
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coasts. Funds have been granted to 
take airplane spruce from the virgin 
forests. Appropriations for strategic 
minerals have been increased. More 
financial assistance has been pro 
vided for the Matanuska farmers, At 
long last, the Territory is catching 
up with her Russian neighbor, and 
if this trend should continue Alaska 
may become a powerful, populous 
country after the war. 

The Alaskans know, however, that 
the destiny of their land must de 
pend on bombs and gunfire. In the 
months after Pearl Harbor, Alaska 
bought more war bonds per capita 
than any State in the Union. Today, 
whites, Indians, and Eskimos, sol- 
diers and civilians are joined in a 
common effort. Eskimos inducted 


PRAYER TO THE BELOVED DISCIPLE 
By Clifford §. Laube 


Thou who wert singled for His last bequest 
On that Cross anchoring crest: 

The care of her whose fruited chastity, 
Fulfilled upon the Tree, 

Was free from stain, yet not from sorrow free; 


Thou who the night before (O holiest test!) 


For very sympathy 


Didst dare to lean upon the Saviour’s breast 


In eucharistic rest, 


At my last crisis let me lean on thee. 


inches across. All in all, it has been 
estimated that Alaska’s resources 
compare favorably with those of 
Scandinavia, and officials well ac- 
quainted with the Territory have 
estimated that it could support a 
population of ten to fifteen million. 

It is a great frontier, and lying as 
it does in the path of future inter- 
national air routes, it is surely des- 
tined for a great future. Everyone 
feels this in Alaska. The most hard- 
boiled visitor cannot help sensing the 
excitement of tasks to be done, of 
history to be made. 

Federal wartime appropriations are 
providing the Territory with facil- 
ities long-needed for economic de- 
velopment; not only the modern air- 
fields and the highway link with the 
States, but roads within Alaska itself, 
more adequate weather stations, and 
additional navigation aids along the 


into the army are serving beside boys 
from the States, and native women are 
sewing fur mukluks and parkas for 
the troops. Oldtime fishermen in 
converted cannery tenders are help- 
ing in the patrol of the Aleutians. 
Every man in the frontier country 
owns a gun and knows how to shoot. 
They have always prided themselves 
on their self-reliance. But, knowing 
the nature of this war, they have wel- 
comed the crowded troopships dock- 
ing at their shores. They have 
watched with relief the hangars-and 
runways taking shape in the wilder- 
ness. Today all Alaska listens for the 
thunder. of American bombers and 
fighters. All Alaska hopes for the 
time when the skies will darken with 
these planes, when defense may 
change into offense and the strategic 
Territory may play its full role in the 
winning of the war. 
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Catholic churches in Latin America are sub- 
stantial monuments to the faith of the people 
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Is the Good-Neighbor Policy fostered by non- 
Catholic missionaries in Latin America? A 


Protestant gentleman gives a candid opinion 


Missionaries in Politics 


NE of the most thorny obstacles 

to the success of the Good- 
Neighbor Policy is the meddling of 
North American missionaries in the 
politics and revolutionary movements 
in the southern Americas. The mis- 
sionary leaders have a precise formula 
for denying this charge: “Protestant 
missionaries take no part whatever in 
South American politics. The accu- 
sation of meddling in politics is un- 
founded.” This denial is so contrary 
to the widely known facts that it is 


surprising that any responsible per- 


son should still dare to pronounce 
it. There happens to be a wealth of 
documentary evidence proving the 
political activities in Mexico of the 
Executive Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Co-operation in Latin Amer- 
ica during the framing of the anti- 
teligious Constitution of 1917, and 
again ten years later when the rela- 


By JOHN W. WHITE 


tions between Washington and the 
Calles Administration were close to 
the breaking point. The Committee 
on Co-operation directs the so-called 
missionary work in the southern 
Americas and the reports were writ- 
ten by the Executive Secretary him- 
self. Further evidence of the political 
activities of the missionaries can be 
found in the two-volume report of 
the testimony of missionary leaders 
before the U. S. Senate’s Foreign 
Affairs Committee in 1920. 

One of the most prominent and 
most respected leaders of the prosely- 
tizing crusade in South America is 
Dr. John A. Mackay. His very in- 
teresting book, That Other America, 
shows the close tie-up between the 
missionary school in Lima which he 
founded and the revolutionary party 
that is trying to overthrow the exist- 
ing order in Peru. 
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But, as our South American 
friends say, “Vamos por partes” 
(“One thing at a time”). 

The Committee on Co-operation 
in Latin America publishes an an- 
nual report on Protestant missionary 
activities south of the Rio Grande. 
The first three and a half pages of 
the 1932 report were devoted to a 
detailed discussion of South Amer- 
ican politics as seen from the com- 
mittee’s viewpoint. South Americans 
argue that neither the committee 
nor its missionaries ought to have 
any viewpoint on the politics of the 
countries where they work. Which 
shows how little the South Amer- 
icans know the missionaries. 

In 1917 when Carranza’s revolu- 
tion had triumphed and the present 
anti-Catholic Constitution was being 
framed at Querétaro, the then Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Committee 
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on Co-operation in Latin America 
hurried to Mexico, where he had 
been a missionary, to confer with 
pupils of the missionary 
schools who had been prominent in 
the revolutionary movement and 
were now drawing up a constitution 
which was to outlaw religion as one 
of the main objectives of the revolt. 
Reporting on his conferences with 
these revolutionary leaders, the Com- 
mittee’s Executive Secretary wrote: 

“I found everywhere a cordial ap- 
preciation of the work done by the 
Protestant missionaries. This is natu- 
ral if it is considered that many of 
the revolutionary leaders have been 
in Protestant institutions. 
Che destinies of Mexico are now in 
the hands of these young men. 

“On all sides it is plainly evident 
that the leaders of the new life in 
Mexico consider the evangelical 
churches and the evangelical schools 
most powerful helpers,” 
wrote the Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation. 

Chese leaders of the new life were 
the leaders of the revolution which 
had overthrown the existing govern- 
ment. The Executive Secretary's 
statement that these revolutionary 
considered the Protestant 
churches and the mission schools as 
their most powerful helpers was true. 
It is one of the reasons why Mexicans 
charge the missionaries with med- 
dling in politics. 


former 
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NOTHER foundation of the 
A charge was the success of the 
Committee’s Executive Secretary in 
getting from Carranza and other 
government leaders a promise that 
the new Mexican Constitution’would 
not be enforced against the Protes- 
tant missionaries—only against Cath- 
olics 

“President Carranza and other 
functionaries assured us clearly that 
the Constitution would not be per- 
mitted adversely to affect the evan- 
gelical cause,” wrote the Secretary. 

When the relations between the 
United States and Mexico became 
tense in March 1927, the same Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America 
again hurried to Mexico and con- 
ferred with government leaders and 
state governors who had been his 
pupils in the missionary schools and 
were now helping President Calles 
persecute the Catholic Church. It is 
a matter of published record that 


after he had spent what he described 
in the New York Times as “a week 
of intimate conversation with the 
highest functionaries of the Calles 
Government,” the Executive Secre- 
tary returned to the United States 
and by his writings and speeches 
threw all the weight of his position 
and influence to the defense of the 
revolutionary government that was 
rewarding Protéstants for their sup- 
port of its persecution of the Catho- 
lic Church by making them presents 
of church buildings that had been 
confiscated from the Catholics. 

Perhaps the missionaries can con- 
vince themselves that this was not 
meddling in Mexico's politics, but 
they most certainly have not con- 
vinced Mexicans that it was anything 
except the interference of foreign 
agents in their political troubles. 

Peru is another spot where the 
missionaries are as busy in politics 
as they are in proselytizing. Under 
the heading, “A New Revolt of 
Youth,” Dr. Mackay devotes a chap- 
ter in That Other America to the 
Peruvian students’ and workmen's 
revolutionary movement known as 
the Apra. Dr. Mackay states that an 
intelligent understanding of the 
Apra movement is of prime impor- 
tance for the people interested in 
the future of Evangelical Christian- 
ity in the continent and at one point 
exclaims, “Is it any wonder that 
members of the Evangelical move- 
ment in Peru, both pastors and lay- 
men, feel so enthusiastic about the 
Apra?” 

Apra is anticlerical and so has the 
enthusiastic support of the mission- 
aries from the United States, just as 
was the case in Mexico. 

The Apra movement claims to 
be Peru’s only democratic party, but 
since democracy never has come into 
its own in Peru, Apra has to be a 
revolutionary party. As a revolution- 
ary party, Apra is pledged to over- 
throw the government at any mo- 
ment that it can get into a position 
to do so. As long as it remains a 
revolutionary party, and as long as 
the missionaries are encouraging its 
leaders in every way possible in ex- 
change for the promise of easier sail- 
ing for themselves, they cannot hon- 
estly deny the charge that they are 
meddling in Peruvian politics. 

When the Apra movement seemed 
to be very close to staging a revolu- 
tion against President Leguia in 1923 
the leader of the revolutionary plot, 
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Haya de la Torre, was a full-time 
teacher in the Anglo-Peruvian Col. 
lege, the largest missionary school in 
Lima, and was living with the prin. 
cipal. This is one of the reasons why 
the missionaries are so unpopular 
with the Peruvian Government. One 
night De La Torre left the pring 
pal’s house for a walk and did not 
come back for eight years. Leguia’s 
police had deported him. 





NE of the most audacious politi. 

cal moves of the missionaries oc- 
curred in Buenos Aires in 1934 when 
thirty-four of them signed a protest 
to the Argentine Congress against 
the attendance of Argentine school 
children at the religious services 
which always have been a part of 
the celebration of Independence 
Day. 

At noon on Independence Day, 
the Argentine President, accompa- 
nied by his Cabinet Ministers, at- 
tends a solemn Te Deum in the 
cathedral, and there are various 
other religious thanksgiving services. 
The Te Deum is one of the most im- 
portant state occasions of the year, 
and the entire diplomatic corps at- 
tends in full dress, As one of the 
Buenos Aires newspapers expressed 
it in criticizing the missionary pro 
test: “It is part of our tradition and 
our laws that we celebrate Te Deums 
and other religious manifestations of 
our public thanksgiving to the God 
of our fathers on Independence Day.” 

In 1934 it suddenly occurred to 
some missionary brain that the at- 
tendance of Argentine school chil- 
dren at any of these religious services 
was a violation of the law which 
prohibits religious teachings in the 
public schools! The religious services 
are Catholic, of course, since Cathol- 
icism is the state religion. It is the 
idea of the missionaries that children 
should attend only “the compulsory 
chapel services” in the missionary 
schools referred to in the annual 
reports of the United States foreign- 
mission boards. This, of course, is 
not a violation of law. But to let 
school children attend any Catholic 
thanksgiving service is. One some 
times wonders how the South Amer- 
ican Governments can possibly be 
so patient. 

One of the features of the Inde- 
pendence Day celebrations in Buenos 
Aires on May 25, 1934, was the as 
sembling of thousands of white-clad 
school children in the huge square 
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in front of the capitol for patriotic 
exercises. Included in the program 
was an open-air field Mass such as 
the army chaplains celebrate when 
the armed forces are in the field. 
The school authorities notified par- 
ents that the children of non-Cath- 
olic families were not required to 
attend the exercises if their parents 
objected. This consideration for the 
religious opinions of others seems 
to have incensed the missionaries as 
turiously as the fact that Argentines 
should gather for a non-Protestant 
thanksgiving service on Independ- 
ence Day. So a couple of wecks after 
the exercises, the North American 
missionaries in Buenos Aires had the 
temerity to send the following pro- 
test to the speaker of the Chamber 
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“We believe that the schools fulfill 
not only a patriotic object but also 
a high duty in inculcating in chil- 
dren the love of their country, but 
we consider that the fact that school 
children have been taken, under the 
escort of the teachers and school 
authorities, to acts of a patriotic- 
religious nature, in which the main 
item was an open-air Mass, and a 
sermon by a member of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, signifies an attack 
against the existing law of common 
education. The schools, as such, can- 
not and should not have any part in 
confessional ceremonies or affairs. 

“Neither can we approve of the 
idea that non-Catholic pupils should 
be exempted from the moral duty 
of attending acts of a patriotic or 





Gendreau 


National fiestas in the southern Americas are frequently part of 
the religious culture introduced by early Catholic missionaries 


of Deputies and to the President of 
the National Board of Education: 

“The undersigned evangelical pas- 
tors of this city address themselves 
respectfully to you to protest in the 
name of Education Law No. 1420, 
and the religious freedom guaran- 
teed in the Constitution, against the 
character of the patriotic acts cele- 
brated on May 25, last. 





other nature in which religion is in- 
volved, for they would be placed, 
as occurred on May 25, on a footing 
of inequality and suffer from the 
contempt of their fellow pupils and 
teachers. It would also contribute 
to weaken, in a considerable propor- 
tion of the child population, the 
sentiment of respect and affection 
for the country and the educational 
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authorities, who would thus be asso- 
ciated illegitimately with a given 
faith. 

“In the name, therefore, of the 
harmony and unity of the Argentine 
people—an object which is so glori- 
ously accomplished by the schools 
created by the law of common edu- 
cation, the fiftieth anniversary of 
which is now being celebrated—and 
in the name of equality and freedom 
of conscience guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, we trust that this petition 
will be heard, and that such events 
will not be repeated.” 

Such a document quite naturally 
aroused a tremendous outcry from 
the leading Argentine newspaper. It 
stirred up so much enmity against 
the missionaries that they have been 
more careful about publicizing their 
meddling in Argentine affairs. 

A large-calibér weapon in the po- 
litical activities of the missionaries 
is formed by the 151 periodicals 
which they publish throughout the 
southern Americas. Many of these 
missionary publications, especially in 
Mexico, are a disgrace to the sects 
that publish them. They are filled 
with political propaganda to incite 
their readers for or against the local 
political causes which the missionary 
organizations favor or oppose. In 
Mexico their political support of 
Calles’ anti-Church crusade was no- 
torious. Their literary and cultural 
standards are low; their editorials, 
for the most part, unreasoned; and 
the language they use in denouncing 
the things they oppose, including 
everything associated with the Catho- 
lic Faith, would not be permitted 
in the police news columns of any 
respectable newspaper. 

It is understandable, of course, 
that the Protestant missionaries 
should desire the overthrow of those 
South American Governments that 
support the Catholic Church, which 
they are trying so hard to destroy. It 
is even understandable that they 
should be so ill-advised as to co- 
operate with revolutionary move- 
ments which hope to overthrow those 
governments and which promise the 
missionaries that they will establish 
freedom of worship as soon as they 
are in power. But as long as the mis- 
sionaries are so engaged, let us, in 
the name of truth, stop claiming that 
the missionaries do not take any part 
in South American politics. And let 
us, in the name of truth, stop talking 
about the Good-Neighbor Policy. 












General Eisenhower 


HE big guns of Left-wing propa- 
gandists, and all their desper- 
ately “liberal” and internationally 
minded followers, again are trained 
on those terrible “appeasers”—this 
time because of the awful iniquity 
they pretend to see in the State De- 
partment’s friendly trade relations 
with the Franco Government in 
Spain and the directly related Eisen- 
hower-Darlan deal in North Africa. 
Chis propaganda serves beautifully 
some of the unannounced postwar 
aims that Soviet Russia certainly 
must have; but far from aiding, it 
can seriously harm our own imme- 
diate military Strategy and future 
political interests in the world’s 
peacetime readjustments. 

Ever since our expeditionary forces 
landed in North Africa, the impor- 
tance of Caudillo Francisco Franco’s 
neutrality to the execution of Lieu- 


tenant 


General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s plans has been generally 


appreciated. Apparently, however, it 
has not been so fully appreciated 
but that Soviet Russia would be 
delighted to see either Germany or 
the United Nations invade Spain. 
Dictator Joseph Stalin reasons that 
once Spain has been forced into the 
war, Franco almost surely will have 


been eliminated from the picture by 
the time hostilities cease. 

Stalin lost before, when his inter- 
vention in the Spanish civil war was 
not sufficiently effective to give vic- 
tory to the side that wholeheartedly 
had adopted Moscow’s political and 


social ideology. Now,, Franco has 


decorates Robert 


atic success 
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publicly stated that no matter which 
side violates Spanish neutrality, he 
will ask aid from the other. That 
could mean that if the Nazis should 
invade Spain, Franco would join the 
Allies. 

But Hitler does not want to invade 
Spain because he knows there is a 
complete absence of pro-German 
sentiment among the Spanish people, 
who naturally dread the prospect of 
more bloodshed and destruction so 
soon after their own revolution, and 
it would simplify matters greatly for 
the Fuehrer if the United Nations 
would initiate an invasion—thus giv- 
ing the Nazis an excuse to cross the 
Pyrenees from France. Then Hitler 
could say he was only “protecting” 
the Spaniards from the Allied ag- 
gressors. 

It is only logical to assume that 
Franco is intelligent and _ realistic 
enough to see that he has nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by 
helping the Nazis to stab the Allies 
in the back at Gibraltar and from 
Spanish Morocco. Proof that the 
Caudillo realized what was best for 
Spain’s interests was evident in his 
advance assurances to General Eisen- 
hower of strict neutrality. The Amer- 
ican commander seems to have had 
enough confidence in Franco's prom- 
ise to risk sending an enormous 
troop convoy through the narrow 
Straits of Gibraltar, and to leave 
the frontier separating Spanish 
Morocco from Algeria and French 
Morocco only lightly guarded. 

It is estimated that Franco's Afri- 
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can Legion quartered in the Moroc- 
can Protectorate may number be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 men. If 
General Eisenhower believed there 
was the slightest danger of his forces 
being attacked from that direction, 
he would be obliged to keep a large 
number of our troops immobilized 
on guard duty along that border. 
But the ex-correspondents who 
write books about their foreign as- 
signments, as well as radio commen- 
tators and columnists, speaking usu- 
ally for the pseudoliberals in this 
country and Britain, insist that 
Franco privately is hostile to the 
Allies, admires the Axis, and_ has 
only hesitated so far to enter the 


Admiral Francois Darlan 
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The battle against the Axis in North Africa 
has had a background of most complicated 


but highly successful American diplomacy 


war on the side of our enemies be-. 


cause he is not militarily strong 
enough to give them effective aid. 
They snipe persistently at the State 
Department’s policy of exporting oil, 
coal, cotton, and foodstuffs to Spain 
in exchange for imports of needed 
cork and wolfram for tungsten. 
They denounce our Government's 
efforts to keep Spain neutral with 
the same moral righteousness with 
which they condemned the sound 
and wise expediency of our economic 
aid to Vichy-controlled North Africa, 
preceding the much-criticized but 
strategically brilliant deal General 
Eisenhower made with the late Ad- 
miral Francois Darlan. They ob- 


General Henri Honoré Giraud 


African Tangle 





struct any attempt that might be 
made to bring Franco into the war 


‘on our side (through cultivating the 


strong pro-United Nations sentiment 
that already exists in Spain) by pro- 
claiming the Caudillo to be an un- 
trustworthy opportunist, capable of 
double-crossing us at his earliest 
convenience. (It may be remembered 
that this same group insisted until 
Darlan’s assassination that he always 
had treacherously intended to turn 
the French fleet over to the Nazis, 
provided his personal ambition 
would benefit.) 

One of these suspicious observers 
even expressed the firm conviction 
that Franco heads “a regime which, 
like those in Germany or Japan, 
must be overthrown to bring in a 
decent life for the world.” Such pro- 
found conclusions—which must be 
indeed comforting to the Spanish 
Leftist leaders now living here in 
luxurious exile—made it necessary 
quite recently for our Ambassador 
to Spain, Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
to deny certain insidious rumors that 
an Allied victory would mean Fran- 
co’s removal and a restoration of all 
the political extremists who were in 
power at the outbreak of the Span- 
ish civil war. 

“If the political and social institu- 
tions of this country undergo change 
or modification in future years,” Dr. 
Hayes stated publicly in Madrid, 
“it will be the work of Spaniards 
within Spain—not of the United 
States or of Spanish émigrés.” 

When he was in Gibraltar making 
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admiral and diplomat 


final preparations for an audacious 
military venture, General Eisen- 
hower certainly gave the most care- 
ful attention to the smallest details 
and considered every imaginable 
contingency that might arise—long 
before our troops splashed ashore 
in North Africa last November. He 
was fully aware then of the advan- 
tages that would fall to Hitler if the 
Nazis promptly moved into Spain, 
after our expedition got under way. 

Obviously the Fuehrer would be 
able to lay siege to Gibraltar, with 
the object of eliminating Gibraltar’s 
usefulness as an Allied naval base: 
and thus virtually block the Medi- 
terranean’s western entrance. From 
air bases on the southeastern coast 
of Spain the Nazis easily could strike 
heavy blows at Oran, Algiers, and 
other North African ports that are 
absolutely vital to our supply lines. 
The long Iberian coastline also 
would provide innumerable excel- 
lent bases from which Axis subma- 
rines could attack all our convoy 
routes funneling into the Mediter- 
ranean at Gibraltar. 

At the same time General Eisen- 
hower knew it was imperative for 
him to win a political battle in 
French North Africa before he ever 
could hope for any military success. 
Lately it appears to have been offi- 
cially acknowledged in Washington 
that the original plan pressed on 
Eisenhower by the Allied Command 
was to overthrow Admiral Darlan 
and set up in his place the tall, lean 
figure of General Henri Honoré 
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Giraud, hero of remarkable escapes 
from German military prisons in 
both World Wars. This plan had to 
be abandoned, however, because the 
6-year-old General Giraud then was 
still too loyal to Marshal Pétain and 
Admiral Darlan to agree to it. 

But General Giraud’s advice to 
General Eisenhower to deal with 
\dmiral Darlan was not acted upon 
immediately. It will be remembered * 
that detachments of our expedition- 
ary forces were landed and some 
brisk fighting took place, before 
Darlan gave his order to the resisting 
French troops and bluejackets to 
cease firing 

So eems that the negotiations 
betwee the Allies and Admiral 
Darlan were allowed to continue for 
a short time after hostilities had 
actua irted. It was only recently 
revealed, too, that before the inva- 
sion North Africa our War De- 
partn had made reservations in 
hospi ilong this country’s Atlan- 
tic ¢ lor expected casualties to 
be brought back home; since then 
only twelve per cent of that reserved 
hospit il space had to be used. 

Ihe only conceivable reasons for 
the slight hesitancy to conclude a 
preliminary pact that might have 
pre\ d our having any casualties 
at all st have been that Darlan’s 
terms were not at once acceptable 
to President Roosevelt and his Chief 
of St \dmiral William D. Leahy, 
who ithorization to act, Ejisen- 
how bably had to have. 


lt ilmost confidently be as- 


sume \dmiral Leahy was not 
altogether unwilling to deal with 
Admiral Darlan at this stage, because 
a sincere personal friendship be- 
twee rshal Pétain and Leahy is 
known have resulted from the 
latter jjourn in Vichy as_ the 


States Ambassador _ there, 
rance’s collapse. In fact, 
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ahy’s diplomatic _ bril- 
liance is given a large share of 
credit for the success of the American 


invasion North Africa, as he cer- 
tainly directed many of the prepara- 
tory vities carried out quietly 
ovel » period in Algeria and 
Moros by the State Department’s 
Robert D. Murphy, who was sent 
there » Vichy by Leahy and who 
had been Counselor of the American 
Embassy} Paris before the war 
began 1939. 

\ few of the main conditions ac- 
companying Darlan’s offer to co- 





Franco-American 


THE + SIGN 





military co-operation § in 


North Africa resulted from skillful diplomacy 


operate with the Allies were disclosed 
by subsequent developments, Others 
can be deduced by recalling the 
French admiral’s personal character 
and political history. Notwithstand- 
ing the general supposition that 
Darlan broke with Pétain when he 
suddenly terminated his own col- 
laboration with the Nazis, he really 
remained ‘personally devoted to the 
elderly marshal. Therefore, he in- 
sisted on guarantees from Eisen- 
hower that no section of French 
North African territory would be 
forced to renounce allegiance to 
Marshal Pétain and, moreover, that 
none of the local civil and military 
authorities, nor naval officers, would 
be dismissed or otherwise penalized 
because of loyalty to the marshal. 

Darlan also is reliably reported to 
have demanded a pledge from Eisen- 
hower and Murphy that the Allies 
would not use French North Africa 
as a base for any hostile move against 
Spain or Spanish Morocco. This may 
well have been one of his urgent 
conditions, because it is a known 
fact that like Marshal Pétain, Darlan 
always had strong Hispanophile sym- 
pathies. 

Although it is not an equally well- 
established fact, intimates of both 
Darlan and Pétain emphatically have 
claimed that the two men always 


had serious royalist sympathies in 
common, favoring a “legitimist” res- 
toration in France of the Spanish 
branch of the Bourbons. They are 
credited with having mutually ap- 
proved a plan to enthrone—simul- 
taneously, if feasible—the two sur- 
viving sons of the late Alfonso XIII. 

Don Juan, a thoroughly healthy 
prince, is understood to be regarded 
now by General Franco himself as 
the legitimate heir to the Spanish 
crown. His brother, Don Jaime, 
would be an acceptable king to the 
Bourbonist faction of French mon- 
archists, it is said, because in recent 
years his defective speech and hear- 
ing have benefited greatly from spe- 
cial treatments, and he is, further- 
more, the father of a normal, healthy 
son who could succeed him in ten 
or fifteen years, if that should be 


- desirable. 


Those attributing these royalist 
leanings to Darlan and Pétain have 
even affirmed that General Giraud 
also shared them, and would openly 
endorse such a restoration, if it ever 
could win enough popular support 
at some future time. But General 
Charles de Gaulle, on the other 
hand, is known to have been affili- 
ated in the past with the Action 
Francaise group, which once wanted 
—although not quite with complete 
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unity—to back the cause of another 
pretender, the young Count of Paris. 
It seems to have been definitely es- 
tablished, at any rate, that Darlan’s 
youthful assassin was identified with 
the Action Francaise movement in 
North Africa. 

Whatever may have been their past 
sentiments, Giraud has agreed with 
De Gaulle to subordinate personal 
ambitions and doctrinaire differ- 
ences for the sake of French unity, 
and has given his pledge that French- 
men will freely choose their own 
form of government after victory. 

However, regardless of how much 
those rather vague royalist consid- 
erations may have influenced Dar- 
lan’s actions, his relations with 
Franco’s officials in Spanish Morocco 
were most cordial and, through 
Spanish diplomatic channels, he was 
able to communicate directly with 
Marshal Pétain after the Nazis vio- 
lated their own armistice terms and 
occupied all France. Darlan’s reten- 
tion in authority in North Africa, 
too, was considered in Madrid to be 
suficient guarantee of the peaceful 
intentions of the United Nations 
toward the Franco regime. 

At this point it should be noted 
that General Giraud also was re- 
garded with personal sympathy by 
a good many Spanish officials, par- 
ticularly army officers with whom he 
had fought in the joint Franco- 
Spanish campaigns against the Moor- 
ish terror of the Riff, Abdel Krim. 
But even in their eyes Giraud did 
not possess the same political stature 
as Darlan, partly because he was not 
an appointee of Pétain and partly 
because they doubted that his au- 
thority would be as widely respected 
in North Africa as that of the force- 
ful admiral. 

Darlan purposely concentrated the 
bulk of his military strength in 
Western Algeria, around Oran and 
in French Morocco, because he ap- 
parently wanted to avoid being 
asked by the commanders of Axis 
troops, racing across Libya toward 
Tunisia, to join forces with them, 
before he could reach an agreement 
with Eisenhower. The admiral also 
is believed to have foreseen that it 
would be convenient to have a lot 
of loyal men and some heavy artil- 


lery near to Spanish Morocco, so he 


could move into that zone with them 
in case General Eisenhower finally 
rejected his terms. 

It is said to be conceded reluc- 





tantly in Washington now that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s failure to prevent 
German occupation of Bizerte and 
Tunis was due, at least partly, to his 
delay in reaching an agreement with 
Darlan. Marshal Pétain knew sub- 
stantially what terms had been of- 
fered to the Allies, thanks to Darlan’s 
clever use of the Spanish diplomatic 
mail pouch, but when three days of 
fighting at Casablanca and elsewhere 
elapsed while the negotiations in 
Algiers continued, Pétain evidently 
despaired of the principal conditions 
being accepted and sent Admiral 
Platon by airplane from Vichy to 
Bizerte with written orders for that 
and other Tunisian points not to 
resist German occupation. 

The old marshal’s haste in this 
case contrasted sharply with his usual 
dilatory methods. He may have be- 
lieved that turning over to the Nazis 
the Mareth Line and other costly 
French fortifications in Tunisia, as 
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a last resort, might prod the Allies 
into grabbing as much co-operation 
from Darlan as they still could. Also, 
he must have decided that Eisen- 
hower’s rejection of all Darlan’s 
terms could only mean that the 
Allies planned to attack Spanish 
Morocco, too, and Spain itself, after- 
ward. Thus, he could have calcu- 
lated that while most of the Allied 
invasion forces were obliged to give 
lots of attention to Rommel and his 
Axis reinforcements in Tunisia, 
Franco’s army would have more time 
to mobilize in the Moroccan Pro- 
tectorate and on the Spanish main- 
land as well. 
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Darlan undoubtedly at all times 
threw the full weight of his influence 
with the Spaniards into the balance 
—to prevent them from casting their 
lot with the Axis. It was to defeated 
France’s best interests for him to do 
so, quietly and confidentially, be- 
fore he made his deal with Eisen- 
hower. Thereafter he had no reason 
not to do so openly. 

But following recognition by the 
United Nations of Admiral Darlan 
as High Commissioner of North 
Africa, Spanish fears were aroused 
by the activity in both London and 
Washington of Soviet Russian diplo- 
mats who protested loudly against 
the Eisenhower-Darlan agreement 
and demanded General de Gaulle’s 
immediate replacement of the “in- 
famous collaborationist admiral.” 

Delicate consideration for one of 
the worries of the Franco regime 
was shown by Darlan when he re- 
minded General Eisenhower that a 
large number of former members 
of the Spanish Loyalist army were 
still living in French North Africa. 
They had been disarmed and in- 
terned when they fled there for safety 
during the Spanish civil war. Darlan 
was reported to have approved a 
plan for their deportation to Mexico 
and other Latin-American countries 
willing to receive them, and it is 
claimed that General Eisenhower, 
for his part, promised that the Span- 
ish Loyalists would not be enrolled 
as a special “anti-Fascist” unit in the 
United Nations forces under his 
command. 

When General Franco was in- 
formed, however, that no small 
amount of public opinion in Britain 
and the United States was being 
lined up in favor of ousting Darlan, 
and replacing him with General de 
Gaulle, who was then sending 
Fighting (or Free) French fliers to 
be incorporated in the Soviet Rus- 
sian Air Force, he may well have 
envisioned the early re-formation of 
a Spanish Loyalist Army on French 
African soil. 

This could easily explain a rash, 
angry outburst from Franco on the 
occasion of Hitler’s last birthday, 
when the Spanish Caudillo was re- 
ported in news despatches to have 
expressed the hope, in telegraphed 
congratulations to the Fuehrer, that 
Nazi arms ultimately would be “glo- 
riously victorious” over Joseph Sta- 
lin’s Red Army—the defenders of 
international Communism. 


“Look, Red,” he blurted, unwisely arguing. “You wanted to 


HEILA woke in the still before 
S sunup. Stayed for a moment lazy 
under the blankets, breathing the 
mountainy cold. Through the open 
tent flap she could see to the east the 
timbered hills. Against the brighten- 
ing sky they looked like beasts, like 
dark beasts crouching. 

Not like home, this country. Too 
big, too strange. Sheila’s eyes came 
back to the tent, to the other cot 


where her husband slept, a sprawling 
mound in the dimness. Nuts to the 
mountains, she thought, and smiling 
against the blanket roughness, where 
Mike is—is home. Stretching young 
arms, she sat up with one long deep 
breath. Rise and shine. Another day, 
another dollar. When Mike owned 
his own ranch she'd sleep till— And 
the tent floor was cold to her small 
bare feet. 


So 


cook. You said—*” She turned away 


Sheila said her prayers without 
kneeling, shivering into her levis and 
boots, zipping up her windbreaker 
jacket. “Pray for us sinners now and 
at the hour of our death”—no bacon, 
she thought, “Amen.” They'll eat 
eggs and like it. Mike will wake soon. 

The light was brighter now and a 
first lark sang. Knotting a blue ker- 
chief over tangled red curls, Sheila 
looked down at her man, her Mike. 
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His brown bony face was relaxed and 
wanquil. The slant of his jaw was 
blue-black with stubble. His _ big 
mouth gentle, in sleep. 

Little Father Curran, the day he 


had married them—Father Curran 


had asked almost sternly, ‘““Have you 
your beads, Michael?” 

Mike had shown his beads, pulling 
them out from his breast shirt 
pocket. Brown wooden beads you 
bought at a mission for a quarter. 

Father Curran had smiled then. 
“That’s a good lad.” But he added, 
not smiling, ““Watch that temper of 
yours, Michael. If you feel it slip- 
ping, say a decade quick.” 

Sheila smiled now, remembering. 
Looking down at her sleeping hus- 
band, silently she said in her mind, 
and pertly, “What temper, Father?” 
Mike had never lifted his voice to 
her. Mike was a lamb. But breakfast 
now. 

The grass was wet to her swift 
ankles. In the corral the horses stop- 
ped cropping to watch her. Mike’s 
big gray whinnied softly. In the tents 
where the haycrew slept, no one 
stirred. Behind the tents were their 
cars; three jalopies and a pretty good 
Buick, a black coupe with a Michi- 
gan license. That one belonged to 
the man they called Brownie—a huge 
man and strong, but Mike didn’t like 
him; said he was mean with the 
horses. 

The vast bowl of the valley air was 
still and pure as one crystal dewdrop. 
And moment by moment the day 
came, grew golden and warm. 

In the cook-shack of tamarack 
shakes and tarpaper roof, with deft 
ease Sheila moved to her accustomed 
tasks. In the old Magee range the 
kindling wood blazed with a brisk 
good crackling. She whistled, filling 
her gallon coffee pot, mixing her 
batter for hotcakes, getting her oat- 
meal on, and her spiders out for the 
eggs. 

She took a moment to prink then, 


to run a comb through the cropped 
red curls. With a tongue-moistened 
finger tip she smoothed the slim 
wings of her coppery eyebrows. In 
Mike’s cracked shaving mirror she 
eyed without pleasure her small 
brown face. Wide eyes and lovely; 
but three more freckles across her 
tilted nose. “You might as well be a 
boy,” she told herself crossly. “No 
glamour.” 

Behind her,. Mike said, “‘Hi, Red.”’ 
Having kissed her briefly, he sat on 
the table, his long legs in the way. 
Busy at the stove, she could feel his 
eyes watching her. She heard him 
scratch a. match, and said contented- 
ly, “You get tobacco on my floor, and 
you'll sweep it.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said meekly, and 
she knew he was grinning. 

“And you need a shave.” 

“When the hay’s up,” he said 
easily. And no more, while she 
greased the stove top for the hot- 
cakes. She smelled his tobacco. Nice. 

He said then, sort of worried, 
“That big feller Brownie’s getting 
ornery.” 


“What's the matter?” Sheila asked, 
not caring much. The men were 
Mike’s job. He was the boss of the 
haycrew. Mike said, “Search me. 
Likely he’s due for a bender.” And 
he added casually, “Don’t take no 
lip from him, Red. Tell me.” 

“Foolish!” she said, and turned 
smiling, “Do you think I’m still 
pretty?” 

“You get the grub on,” he said 
crossly, “We got hay to stack.” And 


walked out. But he stopped in the 
doorway and turned back. He filled 
the doorway, with the morning 
brightly behind him. And he looked 
what he was. A cowman. A top hand. 
Six lean feet of him, saddle leather 
and nails. But his smile wasn’t hard; 
a wide and happy grin that made his 
bony face Irish. “You'd go on a cal- 
endar,” he blurted, “smelling a posy, 
and smiling like. Sure would,” he 
added, surprised and pleased with 
his eloquence. Then quickly embar- 
rassed, he was gone. 

She heard him outside, a cheerful 
voice and loud. “Rise and shine, you 
lugs. Come and get it.” 

Watching her hotcakes, bubbling 
now fast, Sheila smiled at her 
thoughts, at the narrow gold ring on 
her finger. Edie Danton, the boss’ 
daughter, had a diamond the size of 
a pea. “But I’ve got Mike,” she said 
aloud, and deftly flipped the first 


. hotcake, 


The crew came clumping in, 
yawning, grumpy with sleep. The 
shack filled with the sound of their 
eating. They paid no attention to 
Sheila, called her ma’am when they 
spoke at all, and stared at their 
plates. All but the man they called 
Brownie. Nothing bashful about him. 

You could look at the others and 
see what they were; cowpunchers, 
squatters, and blanket stiffs, Two 
Mormon sheepherders up from Utah; 
they were the ones with no coffee 
mugs, no Bull Durham strings 
dangling from shirt pockets. Brownie 
was different. His talk and his ways. 
His small pale eyes watched Sheila. 
Against his sunburn a ragged scar 
showed fish-white. 

Now as she poured him a second 
coffee, he said sotto voce and smooth- 
ly, “You maké swell java—babe.” 

Sheila’s eyes moved quick to Mike. 
Mike hadn’t heard. He was listening 
to Windy Decker who rode for the 
Bar Hat. Windy, full now of eggs 
and cakes, was beginning his day's 
lying, telling some tale of the Wolf- 
Den, the valley’s one drinking place. 
“Puts rattlesnake juice in his whis- 


Sheila saw life in the cow country through rose- 


colored glasses as long as romance colored her 


work-filled days. Then, just as the aura of 


romance was fading, trouble arrived on the scene 
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key. Shore does, Seen a jackrabbit 
oncet got tight on his mash. Dang 
thing chased a hoss. Shore did.” 

Che older Mormon, the bald one, 
said glumly, “ "Tain’t so.” 

Mike said gravely, “Gospel truth, 
mister.” His face was innocent and 
thoughtful. “Had a ball of that red- 
eye myself once. Downed it quick. 
And I says to myself, ‘Got me a loose 
Spit it out. Know what? 
Danged thing was a rattle. Ain't 
had a drink since. You can ask the 
wile,” 

Sheila protested. “Mike!” 


tooth.’ 


ur Mormon had stopped eating. 
He said gloomily now, “Them 
hotcakes don’t set good.” 

Mike pushed back his chair, grin- 
ning. “Let’s go,” he said, And stand- 
ing tall, knees out and easy, hitched 
up his levis. “Watch your butts to- 
day, fellers, Grass is plumb dry. If 
them stacks caught fire we’d sure be 
plumb outa luck.” 

Brownie’s scar twitched with his 
“You mean you would, Mick,” 
he sal l softly. 

Sheila felt the quick tension, saw 
Mike’s face changed as he looked at 
“Let's go,” he said, and 
turned away. 

Chair scraped to a shuffle and 
clump of feet. And that was all. No 
trouble. 

Clearing off, Sheila felt the tight- 
ness in her relax. Haycrews could be 
hard to*handle. But Mike could. 
And it meant a lot. Old man Danton 
was fixing to quit after the fall beef 
cut, to winter in California. That 
meant Mike would be manager. One 
hundred a month. Fifty in the bank 
toward the ranch of their own. 

Washing the dishes, Sheila 
her best dream. A house 
with a lawn and a washing machine. 
Three kids, please God. Two boys 
like Mike and one little girl. And 
they'd go to college, a good one like 
Stanford. Edie Danton went there. 

Sheila had the morning chores 
done, and her dish towels drying in 
the sun. She was bringing a bucket 
up from the creek when she heard a 
car coming, the hum of it loud in 
the morning stillness. Old man Dan- 
ton with the beef, she thought. And 
was wrong. It was Edie Danton in 
the Cadillac, with her new husband 
and a couple of house guests, dudes. 

When Sheila got to the cook-shack, 
Edic showing them around. 
Sheila's age, Edie was; a blonde girl, 


smile 


Brownie 


dreamed 


was 





quick-speaking and nervous. She 
wore tailored serge slacks and match- 
ing jacket. Her new husband, Ran- 
dy, wore whipcord breeches and in- 
difference. He had corn-colored hair. 
Edie hung on his arm, calling him 
darling. The dudes were just dudes. 
A middle-aged man with glasses, and 
his wife, who should not have worn 
slacks, 

As Sheila came in, the lady was 
saying, “But so romantic! Like the 
pioneers. But really!” 

Sheila said a shy hello, and polite- 
ly to Edie, “Would you like some 
coffee?” 

Edie said briskly, blowing smoke, 
“No, thanks.” Then she said to her 
guests, “This is our foreman’s wife. 
She’s cooking for the crew.” 

Her new husband saw the quick 
hurt in Sheila’s face. He said swiftly, 
smiling, “We've just had breakfast. 
We're on our way now to the Wolf 
Den. Show these dudes some real 
local color.” 

The lady said brightly, “We're go- 
ing to drink at the bar, and play 
blackjack.” 

The Wolf Den was the valley's one 
roadhouse, phony western for the 
tourist trade. It stood at the mouth 
of the valley where the main road 
ran between the Parks. 

Mike had taken Sheila there on 
the Fourth of July. They had paid 
three dollars for dinners, tough tur- 
key. And Mike, after several beers, 
had put all his change in the slot 
machines. On the way home, Sheila 
had laughed, teased him about it, 
not saying, thinking, Never again. 

“Wish you could come with us,” 
the dude lady said sweetly. 

“Let’s go.” Edie dropped her ciga- 
rette then and stepped on it, toeing it 
out against the floor. “Bye,” she said, 
and sauntered out. 

Sheila stood still, hearing them 
drive away. Then stooping she 
picked a mashed cigarette end from 
her clean scrubbed floor. She hated 
Edie. If it wasn’t for Mike, she 
thought—I’d—Dinner soon. I'll open 
beans and canned fruit. If Mike says 
a word, I'll tell him, “Hush, child.” 
Deep in her mind, and in silence, her 
guardian angel was warning. “Say a 
prayer quick.” But she would not. 

Sheila was angry still when the 
men came in to dinner, and the 
cook-shack filled with their noise 
and the haycrew smell of sweat and 
cut grass, of horse and tobacco, of 
steaming beans and toffee. The sun 
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slapped down on the tar-paper roof, 
Filled with her own unhappiness, 
Sheila was vaguely aware of a hot 
still unease. Mike, too, was on edge, 

She was out by the stove when the 
trouble came. She never did know 
how it started. Suddenly in there at 
the table no one was speaking, no 
spoon clinked, no chair scraped, 
Mike broke the silence, in a voice 
that was strange to her; quiet and 
tight as wire, barbed wire. “One 
more crack like that, mister—just 
one.” 

It was Brownie, His answering 
voice was ugly soft. “You heard me, 
punk.” 

A chair went over. A kind of fierce 
joy was alive in Mike’s voice. “Come 
outside,” he said. 

Sheila ran in. The men were all 
up, their faces strange now, bleak 
with excitement. The man_ who 
called himself Brownie, stood apart, 
with slow easy fingers tightening his 
belt. Against his big thickness, Mike 
looked like a boy. Too thin. “No, 
Mike!” Sheila cried. “No!” 

Mike looked at her and through 
her, his gray eyes steel-bright. “Shut 
up, Red,” he said, And evenly, easily, 
as if she were a child to obey him, 
“Get out to your tent. Stay there.” 

She did obey him. Ran to the tent, 
crouched on her cot edge, trying not 
to listen, listening hard. 

They were out behind the cars. 
She could hear the men. Windy’s 
voice, high and happy, “Watch it, 
Mike, watch it!” And long-drawn, 
“Oh, boy!” Once he heard Brownie, 
a strange animal cry; a curse that 
stopped short. She felt sickness well 
up in her. She hadn't time to be sick, 
listening, hearing nothing now. He'll 
kill Mike, she thought. And _ she 
thought, he won't! 


HE was down on her knees by 

Mike’s cot, pulling from under, 
his locker. Mike never locked it. She 
had it open. With small desperate 
hands pawed aside his things. Next 
week’s gray shirt, the woolen socks, 
his Christmas handker—There it was! 
Mike’s gun. On the rubber grip he 
had scratched with a file point, 
“Mike.” Big, cold, and too heavy, 
the hammer resisted her small des- 
perate thumb. 

She lifted her head, not breathing, 
hearing something again, movement, 
talk. An engine throbbed. A car was 
leaving, pulling out fast. That was 
Mike’s voice, cheerful and loud. “All 
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right, you waddies. We got hay to get up.” Hastily, guiltily, 
she tucked back the gun and soundlessly closed the locker. 

When Mike came, she was on her cot, her face in her 
tanned thin arms. She heard him breathing, panting deep. 
“Where’s the iodine, Sheila?” 

Turning her cheek, with one dark-lashed eye she saw him; 
his nice shirt torn away from his heaving chest, a trickle of 
blood down from his mouth. “In the kitchen,” she said in a 
small cold voice. 

“Brownie’s quit,” he drawled then. And his battered grin 
was triumphant. “He sure asked for it.” 

In silence she fought curiosity, and lost. With a long sniff, 
asked, “But why? What did Brownie say?” 

Mike’s voice was gentle, and final. “I ain’t saying. It don’t 
matter, Red. Not now.” 

That was the last straw. “Go ahead,” she flared bitterly. 
“Tell me shut up. I'm just the cook. Fire me, too.” She 
turned her face from him. She would not look, but she felt 
him standing there over her, troubled, uncertain. 

“I got to work, Red.” 

She wouldn’t answer. She felt his big hand, light and 
warm on her curls, “Don’t touch me,” she sobbed. “You— 
you brute.” 

The hand was gone. She heard his heel taps leaving. 

The afternoon was long and lonely. Toward three, with 
nothing to do, she changed into sneakers, and crossing the 
creek on a wobbly log, took the trail up the bench to walk 
off her restlessness. 

Ten minutes up, and out of breath, Sheila sat on a rock 
and looked at her world. Nothing up here but the sage- 
brush, dusty gray, ragged stuff. It gave off a faint fragrance, 
pungent and sweet. 

She could see the haycrew, like ants in the green meadow; 
the stacks like fat thimbles, and the teams creeping to a 
faint far drone of mowing. Away to the right was the home 
ranch; a clump of cottonwoods and a bright silver gleam. 
That was the windcharger turning. Beyond were the moun- 
tains, sagebrush to the pines, that looked from here like 
velvet, black-green and thick. 

The rock was hot through her levis, and a deerfly came 
buzzing. “I hate this country,” she said to the sunbright 
silence. And her eyes were moody, remembering home. Elm 
trees and street-car tracks, and neon-bright, the corner 
drugstore. Brice’s Pharmacy. She could have married Jack 
Brice. A nice fellow, too. And always polite. 

She had had two years in the Normal School, and two to 
go. Her stepmother was making sly little digs about the 
grocery bill, when the Millers, who owned the shoe factory, 
took her west for the summer to mind and to tutor their 
little Elaine. 

They had come to the Bar Hat, a dude ranch in the Big 
Hole on the other side of the range she was looking at now. 
Mike had been there, breaking horses. A girl from New 
York, from Park Avenue, had been crazy about him. Mike 
hadn't known it. He would never have known Sheila if she 
had not— 

Saturday night she crossed the dusty yard to where his 
cigarette gleamed. “Michael O’Hara.” Her heart was beat- 
ing fast, but it seemed a safe bet. “Excuse me,” she said, and 
very shyly, “Would you know? Can I go to church here? 
To Mass.” 


She lifted her head, not breathing, hearing something again, 
movement, talk. Hastily, guiltily, she tucked back the gun 
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It was a safe bet. He took her him- 
self that next morning in a rattly old 
Ford that belonged to the Bar Hat 


cook; ten dusty miles up, then a 
dreadful grade down to Railhead. 

Sheila said aloud and moodily to 
the uncaring sagebrush, “No one to 
blame but me.” That day had begun 


it. Her Romance. It had seemed like 
a story, a swell movie. Not now. 
Off to the right on the dirt road 


was a puff of dust; car coming. A 
small truck. Old man Danton with 
the beef. Sheila was _ swift-footed. 
When old man Danton _ pulled into 
camp, Sheila was there, and sur- 
prised to see him, looking up from 
her cookbook, “Why, Mr. Danton.” 


She gave him her wide smile. 


A lean old man, slow-moving, 
slow-speaking, with faded blue eyes 
and a droopy moustache that hid 
the smile on his mouth, or the scowl. 


“Howdy, ma’am. Brung you a fore- 
quarter,” he said, “and a side of 


bacon. Some canned stuff.” He 
seemed ill at ease. 
“Won't you sit down?” she asked. 


And, “Some coffee?” 

He shook his head, fingering the 
moustache that hid his mouth’s look. 
“Reckon I'll amble along,” he said. 
“I~er—got to see Mike. Matter of 
business,” he said, and stamped out. 

Something wrong, Sheila thought. 


I don’t care, she told herself. And 
worried till supper was over and she 
was alone with Mike in the kitchen. 
Then, “Mike,” she asked, “what did 
Mr. Danton want?” 

Mike didn’t answer. She asked 
again. 

“Nothing much,” he said, hanging 


up his dishtowel. “Just business.” 


Mike couldn’t lie, not to her. 
Something was wrong; she had 
known it all day. In the gray light of 


the cook shack she faced him. “He 
was mad about Brownie,” she said 
accusingly. 

Mike shook his head. 

“Then what?” 

“It’s just—well—” With attempted 
ease Mike fumbled out his sack and 
papers. “About Edie,” he said, “and 
her man. He don’t figure they'll 
make a go of it. Worried.” 

Sheila’s voice was doubtful. “And 
he came to tell you? Why did he 
tell you?” 

Mike said unhappily, “Edie wants 
her man to manage the spread. This 
winter while the old man’s away.” 
Mike’s voice was anxious and 
hurried. “He was explaining to me. 


When they bust up he don’t want 
Edie to blame him.” 

All day she had known it, had felt 
it—trouble coming. This now was it. 
And the end of a dream. Dully, she 
asked, “What did you tell him?” 

Mike was spilling tobacco on her 
floor. She didn’t care, waiting. “Dang 
it, Red,” he blustered, “what could I 
tell him? It’s his spread.” 

It was a kind of joy, a swift fierce 
joy to let go her anger. “You 
wouldn't!” she flared, and her small 
voice was bitter, accusing. “You can 
tell me shut up.” Wickedly now, she 
mimicked him. “Yes, Mr. Danton, 
and No, Mr. Danton. It’s all right, 
Mr. Danton.” A silk lash, her small 
voice. “My wife can cook, and pick 
up your Edie’s cigarettes. We're just 
hired help. We like it.” 

“Look, Red,” he blurted, unwisely 
arguing, “you wanted to cook. You 
said—” 

She turned away, beginning to cry. 
She felt his big hands, awkward and 
gentle on her shoulders. Shrugged 
them off. “Let me alone. We'll al- 
ways be poor,” she sobbed. “No ac- 
count.” She didn’t mean to say it; 
she knew it was silly, childish. Some- 
one else in her, said it. The words 
tumbled out. “I never even had an 
engagement ring.” 

There was silence. Then his voice 
was different, dull and heavy. “You 
will,” he said. “You sure will,” and 
walked out. 


HEILA put away the dishpan and 
hung up her towels, ashamed, 
but she wouldn’t admit it. 

The sun was all gone, and the eve- 
ning coolness lay on the meadow, as 
she passed through the crickety dusk 
to the tent. The men were lazing 
down by the corral. She could see 
their cigarettes winking, hear their 
voices, relaxed and easy. 

In the hay-sweet dimness a whip- 
poorwill called, and her angel whis- 
pered. Sheila listened—until she 
heard Windy, loud and admiring. 
“You shore pinned his ears back, 
Mike.” Mike’s voice answered. She 
didn’t hear what he said, stepping 
fast from her angel. So that’s where 
Mike was! Not waiting for her. He 
didn’t care was she sorry or not. 

For all she knew he was telling 
them now. “Ornery,” he would say, 
“that wife of mine.” And they'd 
laugh. Out by the corral now, Windy 
did laugh, a high foolish cackle. Un- 
seen in the dusk, Sheila’s cheeks 
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flamed, and she tossed her red curls, 

Sheila went to bed and lay still 
and miserable, watching the moon 
rise. A young moon, it rode over the 
mountains herding one star. She 
would not get up in the morning. 
Let them get their own breakfast. 
Closing her eyes against the shine, 
waiting to hear Mike’s step, she slept. 

The moon was down when she 
woke, as if someone had called her, 
had warned her. Half awake, half 
asleep, she turned to the other cot. 
She couldn’t see. The tent held black 
silence, the black before dawn. The 
floor was cold to her small bare feet. 
Her hands groped in the dark, feel- 
ing Mike’s blankets. Flatness. 

Wide awake now she stepped out 
to the grass. “Mike,” she called soft- 
ly. “Mike.” No answer. Nothing. 

Sheila groped back to her cot. 
Huddled under the blankets, wait- 
ing, listening. An owl hooted once. 
The darkness changed slowly, turned 
gray. A little dawn wind stirred, 
touched with cold fingers her hair, 
whispered to the willows. 

She heard him. The faint hoof 
sounds of his big gray walking in. 
She heard the corral gate swing 
open; the slap of Mike’s hand on the 
gray’s rump as he turned him loose. 
He came into the tent, making no 
noise, carrying his boots. The cot 
creaked, taking his weight. 

“Mike,” she whispered. “Where 
have you been?” 

His mutter was sullen, unyielding. 
“Go to sleep, will you?” And he 
rolled over, his face to the tent wall. 

Sheila said no more, cuddling 
down, warm. She could hear his slow 
breathing. Here. Safe. In the morn- 
ing she’d show him. Be angry again. 
But now—sleepy content. 

Sheila overslept, and woke to the 
sun in her eyes. Mike was up and 
out. When she got to the cook shack, 
he had the fire crackling and the 
coffee on. As to a stranger, ““Thank 
you,” she said with careful politeness. 

“Crew’s got to eat,” he said, and 
stamped out to call them. 

The men were finishing breakfast 
when it happened. A car came in 
quietly; swiftly men were at the door. 
Old man Danton and strangers. Two 
strangers. One came in with Danton. 
He had store clothes and a pearl 
gray stetson; a bland hard face. 
“Howdy, boys,” he said easily. 

Danton said nervously, “Mike— 
you know Sheriff Dunn.” 


Mike’s voice was bleak. “Yeah. 
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Sure.” No one noticed Sheila in the 
kitchen doorway, all eyes, and heart- 
beats, fast. Mike’s drawl was un- 
friendly, indifferent. “What’s on your 
mind, Mister?” 

The sheriff talked around a tooth- 
pick, with his tongue tip rolling it. 


-“Little trouble last night. The Wolf 


Den. Some wise guy got in there and 
cleaned it out. Busted open the safe.” 
Mike grinned. “And so what?” 
The sheriff said smoothly, “And so 
I was kind of wondering. Was you 
sleeping in, Mike? All night?” 
Sheila’s heart stopped beating; still 
in her throat like a frightened bird. 


HE sheriff was waiting. “You 
heard me,” he said. “Where was 
you?” 

Mike’s grin was insolent, and his 
slow drawl. “Minding my own busi- 
ness. Want to make something of it?” 

“Where'd you cache it? I want it.” 

Mike started to rise, and didn’t, 
staring. “You want what?” 

The sheriff said evenly, “Three 
hundred bucks. And the rocks. The 
diamond ring.” 

Sheila cried out, “He didn’t! He 
was here all night. In the tent.” 

The sheriff looked at her then, 
and removed his toothpick. “Mike’s 
wife, ma’am?” 

“Yes,” she said, meeting bravely 
his shrewd bland eyes. 

Windy Decker coughed and 
cleared his throat. “Me, I was pookin 
around all night. Toothache,” he 
said, rubbing his jaw to show the 
sheriff where. “Warn’t no one left 
camp.” Windy’s round face was 
blank and innocent. “Shore did ache, 
that tooth.” 

The older Mormon spoke then, 
the cross one. “Mr. Decker,” he said 
gravely, “is a truthful witness.” 
Gloomily, he added, “For a Gentile.” 

The big deputy sheriff stopped 
chewing gum to ask Mike, “Got a 
hawg leg? What kind?” 

Mike answered, “Forty-five. Colt.” 

The sheriff's hands slipped under 
his coat and snaked back with a gun. 
“This it?” 

It was. There were the letters, 
“Mike,” on the grip. 

“Yeah,” Mike said dully. His gray 
eyes were uncertain, puzzled. 
“Where'd you—” 

The big deputy had shifted his 
place to stand behind Mike. And 
the sheriff said quietly. “Back of the 
bar at the Wolf Den.” 

Sheila stood, her nails digging 


deep in her palms, knowing anguish 
and terror, She was trying to pray 
and she couldn’t. The wrong words 
came. “I don’t want no diamond.” 
All she could do was whisper, mak- 
ing no sound. “Pray for us sinners— 
I don’t want no diamond.” 

Mike said dully, “That gun was 
stolen.” 

The sheriff smiled. “You're a liar,” 
he said. 

Mike’s face drained white. “Take 
off your badge and say that.” 

Old man Danton said quickly, 
“Easy, Mike. Take it easy.” 

The big deputy put his hand on 
Mike’s shoulder, a big fleshy hand. 
Mike’s face was frightening. Sheila 
felt him across the room, felt his 
blind wild anger; felt him tensing 
like steel to spring, his hands knuckle- 
white on the edge of the table. 

“No, Mike!” she cried. 

The sheriff never lifted his eyes 
from Mike. “Rather you stepped out, 
ma’am,” he said smoothly. “This 
ain’t women’s business.” 

“It is mine,” Sheila said, and her 
eyes were blue flames to the deputy. 
“Take your hand off—” 

Mike spoke to her then with a 
kind of desperate quiet. “Go on out, 
Red. I'll take it.” 


Quietly, hopelessly, “All right, 
Mike,” she said, and walked blindly 
out. 


Not far. Close to the shack, she 
could hear them in there. The sher- 
iff’s voice. “Easy, now.” Something 
clicked. “There we are.” 

She was waiting in the yard by the 
sheriff’s car. Mike walked beside the 
big deputy, linked to him. He was 
close to the deputy, ignoring, trying 
to hide his handcuffed wrist. As they 
came close, “Sure sorry, ma’am,” the 
deputy said uneasily. 

Sheila ignored him, looking only 
at Mike, his bony face and hard, his 
trapped gray eyes that held no kind- 
ness, asked none. “You, too?” he 
said. “You think I did it?” 

She lied. “No,” she said. “But, 
Mike—if you did—” lifting her face, 
she smiled, ““They can’t unmarry us, 
Mike. Not ever.” 

He could put one arm around her, 
close around her and strong. “It’s 
o.k., Red,” he muttered. “I wasn’t 
there. I was watching the haystacks. 
Had a hunch that Brownie might 
sneak back and fire them.” 

“Let’s go,” the sheriff 
briskly. 

Sheila turned then to the silent 


called 
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watching faces, to the sheriff. She 
didn’t ask—she ordered it. “You 
wait!” she said fiercely. “You wait!” 
And she ran. 

In the tent, in his mackinaw 
pocket she found it, and ran back 
fast. They had him in the car. “Here, 
Mike,” she gasped. 

He looked embarrassed, putting | 
out his free hand to take them, his 
old brown beads he had bought for 
a quarter. They were all listening. 
She didn’t care. “You say them, 
Mike. Promise.” 

“Sure,” he said, and his gray eyes 
said what his lips would not, “I love 
you, Sheila.” 

Across the meadow came a loud 
honking. They all looked, stared 
silent. The ranch Cadillac coming 
fast, leaping along the meadow ruts. 
It slammed to a stop with a scream 
of brakes. Edie Danton, blonde hair 
flying, white with excitement. “Dad,” 
she cried, “they’ve got him. They 
telephoned. That man they called 
Brownie. He went over the grade 
going down to Railhead. The car 
was drenched with whiskey. He had 
the money and the ring.” 

Danton said to the sheriff, “Mike 
here fired him yesterday. Reckon he 
stole Mike’s gun. Figured on framin’ 
him.” 

Edie spoke then to the deputy 
sheriff, and her voice despised him. 
“You let Mike go!” 

She could be snooty, stamp her 
butts on Sheila’s floor. She was swell. 

The sheriff's bland voice. “No 
hard feelings.” 

And Mike was unchained, was out 
of the car. Mike’s voice, his old 
voice, “We got hay to stack, boys.” 


 S pege Mike—in front of them 
all, all those men and watching 
eyes, he strode over to Sheila, swung 
her up, kissed her long. Then over 
her tumbled red curls, he spoke to 
them all, to the world, and proudly. 
“I sure got me a woman,” he said. 

Sheila was weeping, trying to 
smile, to talk. “Give me back those 
beads,” she whispered. And one long 
sniff, penitent, happy. “I need ’em, 
Mike.” 

The sunlight was warm, like a 
blessing on them. A meadowlark 
sang. Mike beamed; and unseen in 
the close bright blue, their two 
guardian angels. “She'll be good 
now,” one boasted. The other’s voice 
was the wind in the willows, a sigh- 
ing sound. “For a while, a while.” 
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The man in the raincoat didn’t have any fishing 


equipment with him, but he caught a fish that 


promised to be the best catch he had ever made 


lf WAS after midnight when the 
I fog an to sweep in from the har- 
bor, shrouding the city. Only the 
great trucks bringing food to the mar- 
kets groped their way along the 
streets, their shrill sirens mingling 
with the deep wail of the foghorn 
on the lighthouse. The few pedes- 
trians who were about walked cau- 
tiously. 

The man in the raincoat followed 
their example, pausing at the inter- 
section, listening, rather than look- 


beg 


ing, for street and headlights were 
dimmed to the danger point. When 
he heard nothing, he started across, 
not running, but moving swiftly, 
with the free stride of an athlete. 

When he reached the opposite 
sidewalk, the man paused. He lifted 
the collar of his raincoat higher 
about his neck, pulled the brim of 
his felt hat over his eyes. Then he 
started on again. 

He had not gone very far when a 
voice stopped him. “All right, put 
your hands up,” it said. 

The man in the raincoat wheeled, 
startled because he had not heard 
the footsteps that had crept from the 
doorway. Then, quickly, he obeyed 
the order. It was almost as though he 
were used to being told to raise his 
hands above his head. 

For a moment they stood there. 
They could not see one another's 
features—the fog prevented that—but 
it seemed as if each man was taking 
stock before the next move. 

“All right, hand it over,” the gun 
man said out of the side of his 


mouth, and the revolver he held 
moved closer to the raincoat. 

“How can I when I’ve got my 
hands up?” the man in the raincoat 
asked. “If you want my wallet, you'll 
have to reach for it yourself; it’s in 
my hip pocket.” 

Again they stood there, waiting. 
A heavy truck rumbled past, its 
screeching horn momentarily shut- 
ting out the fog signals. Then the 
gunman shifted his weight and with 
his free hand tapped his visitor on 
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both hips. He felt the wallet and 
stooped slightly to reach under the 
raincoat. 

That was his mistake. In a move 
so swift that it would have been hard 
to follow even in the light, the older 
man overpowered the young gunman, 
grabbing the wrist that held the re- 
volver. There was a cry, as much of 
surprise as of pain, and the gun 
clattered to the sidewalk. The man 
with the raincoat sensed where it 
had fallen, and aimed a ‘kick in its 
direction. When he heard the steel 
slithering across the sidewalk, the 
gunman started to run, but it was 
too late. The man with the raincoat 
had grabbed him by the collar and 
held him fast. 

“What's it all about?” the man 
asked, his tone almost sympathetic. 

“Let me go,” the gunman struggled. 
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He wasn’t talking out of the corner 
of his mouth now, for all the bravado 
had disappeared, leaving a tremble 
in his words. He was frightened, 
the man in the raincoat decided, 
frightened and young. 

“Why should I? They have a place 
that takes care of people who go 
around waving guns.” 

“I didn’t do you any harm.” 

“You might have. You were so 
scared you might have accidentally 
pulled the trigger. You're not ex- 
perienced in stick-ups, are you?” 

The young gunman did not an- 
swer. He moved suddenly, as if he 
thought he might slip away from the 
fingers that held his collar, but his 
action was useless. 

“All right,” he said quietly, “call 
the cops.” 

The man with the raincoat did 
not move. At the intersection two 
heavy trucks had almost collided, 
and their drivers were cursing, not 
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at one another, but at the weather. 
By the time they had gone on their 
way and the bitter wailing of the 
foghorn again beat against the night, 
the man with the raincoat had made 
up his mind. “How about a cup of 
coffee?” he asked. “There's a place 
close to the market that’s always 
open.” 

He could feel the suspicion that 
swept over his captive. “You're the 
boss,” the fellow told him. 

The man with the raincoat quick- 
ly changed his hold, taking the gun- 
man’s arm. He realized, as he did 
so, that the cloth of the coat was 
thin and that the arm beneath it had 
no muscle. “Come on,” he said, and 
they walked silently, cautiously, until 
they reached the hazy glare of the 
sign that said: “Art’s Eats—Open All 
Night.” 

The place was almost deserted. It 
was too early for the breakfast crowd; 
the night was too bad for the people 
who thought it fun to end their 
evening with a plate of Art’s flap- 
jacks. The man with the raincoat led 
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the way to a table at the far corner, 
calling “Coffee and cakes for one,” 
as he passed the counter. Then they 
sat down and for the first time looked 
at one another. 

The gunman was twenty-three or 
‘four, as young as the man with the 
raincoat had thought he would be, 
and his face was thin and pale. He 
wore no hat, so the wet of the fog 
glistened on his hair. His suit was 
inexpensive, but not flashy; he wore 
a white shirt and dark tie. The 
man with the raincoat studied him 
critically—his fine dark eyes, sensitive, 
almost weak mouth, and stronger 
chin. 

The gunman was looking, too. 
The man with the raincoat had taken 
off his hat, disclosing that he also 
had black hair that was curly. There 
were threads of gray at the temples, 
however, and experience had penciled 
lines about the deep blue eyes. He 
smiled, for he felt he knew that the 
young gunman was saying to him- 


The older man overpowered the young gunman, grabbing the wrist that held the revolver 


self, ““He’s forty,” amazed to realize 
a man of that age could possess such 
strength and agility. 

“Well, now we know what we 
look like,” the man with the raincoat 
laughed lightly. 

The gunman grinned boyishly. He 
didn’t want to, but the older man’s 
laugh was infectious. The counter- 
man brought the coffee and placed 
it before the younger man. “The 
cakes will be ready in a minute 
and—” he started, but the man in 
the raincoat looked up quickly, as 
if commanding him to be silent. The 
counterman nodded and _ walked 
away. It was evident that the man 
in the raincoat was known in Art’s 
all-night lunch. 

“Get some of that hot coffee in- 
side of you,” the older man ordered, 
“then maybe you'd like to tell me 
about things.” 

The younger man gulped his 
coffee. It was hot and burned his 
mouth. He was glad that he could 
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blame the smarting of the heat for 
the mist that came to his eyes. “I'll 
tell you all about it—if you really 
want to know,” he said presently, 
trying to sound hard-boiled. 

The man with the raincoat waited. 
He could see the fight the younger 
man was waging, and after a moment 
decided to help him out. “Have the 
breaks all been against you?” he 
asked. 

The young man’s expression told 
that he was puzzled. “That’s it,” he 
admitted quietly. “The breaks have 
all been against me.” Then he started 
his story. 

There was nothing extraordinary 
about it. The man in the raincoat 
had heard it hundreds of times be- 
fore. The young man had been an 
orphan by the time he was sixteen, 
and his brothers, who were years 
older, were married and had families 
of their own. 

“There wasn’t any reason for me 
to hang around a small town, so I 








out for the city. I did all right, 
too, I knew I would. I got a job as 
an office boy, lived with a couple of 
fellows I met. Pretty soon I was a 


clerk in the shipping department 
and after a while I was getting 
twenty-eight bucks a week. Then I 
met a girl, and we decided twenty- 
eight a week was enough to get 
married on, because she wanted to 
go on working. 

“It would have been all right, too, 
if it hadn’t been for the baby that 
was coming. I didn’t want a kid at 
first, because I thought I'd be in the 
Army soon, but after a while I got 
to thinking it was a swell idea. And 
then \l, gee—it was like you said, 
the breaks went against me.” 

The counterman had brought the 
flapjacks, also another cup of coffee. 

“Butter and eat them while they’re 
hot,” the man in the raincoat sug- 
gested, and the young man did as 
he was told. He ate quickly, nervous- 
ly, not with the relish of one enjoy- 
ing his food, but with hunger. 

“I’ve heard of fellows who had 
everything go ‘wrong, but it didn’t 
seem could happen to me,” the 
young man continued when he had 


finished. ‘““Mae was awful sick; they 
had to take her to the hospital, and 


just when she was real bad, it hap- 
pened.” He stopped, his mouth a 
gl 1mmh iLife 

“It seems that stuff was being 
swiped off the trucks, so one day a 
couple of dicks walked into the ship- 
ping department and began ques- 
tioning all of us. They hopped on 
me plenty. I hadn’t slept that night, 
I was worried sick, and maybe I did 
hesitate as I told my story. I’m not 
blaming the flatfoots; they were only 
doing their duty.” 

Che memory brought bitterness to 
his eyes. “I hadn’t done anything 
wrong,” he said. “I didn’t even know 
the stuff was missing, but they took 
me over to the station house and 
questioned me all afternoon. When 
it got to be five o’clock they wouldn’t 
let me go to the hospital. I got mad 
and I socked one of the coppers, so 
they threw me in a cell. I was there 
three days. I darn near went nuts 


worrying 


about Mae. Then they 
caught the two guys who had been 


taking the stuff, so they let me out. 
Mae died that night.” ’ 

The man in the raincoat nodded 
sympathetically. 

“Gee, I was really nuts then. I 


thought that maybe if I could have 


When they reached the water 
front, they passed a wharf where. 
a tugboat lay moored, avd finally’ 
arrived at the fishermen’s wharves 

































































































































been with her those three days she 
would have been all right, but they'd 
had me in the jail for something 
they proved I didn’t do. That was 
bad enough, but the day she was 
buried I was burning with a fever, 
and the next day I was in the hos- 
pital. Pneumonia—seven weeks of it. 
When the doctor discharged me the 
other day he said I needed at least 
a couple of weeks on a farm, but 
what was I going to use for money? 
With all the war work going on I 
knew it would be easy to get a job, 
but I’d been sick so long I was just 
too weak to work for a while.” 

“Where have you been living?” 

“A fellow I know let me room with 
him.” 

“What about your home? Didn’t 
you have any furniture?” 

“I hadn’t paid the rent for two 
months, but the landlord was pretty 
decent. He just put the furniture 
into a storeroom in the cellar. He 
said I could have it when I paid 
what I owed.” 

“And your brothers?” 

“I haven’t heard from them since 
I left home eight years ago.” 

The man in the raincoat thought 
before he asked, “Where did you get 
the gun?” 

“I borrowed it.” 

“Where?” 

“The brother of the fellow I’m 




















staying with is a cop. We went up 
there for dinner last night. He has a 
lot of guns, six or seven of them, so 
when he wasn’t looking, I borrowed 
one.” 

“Because you had an idea you 
would go into the stick-up business?” 

The younger man nodded, grim- 
ly. “I thought that I'd stick up some- 
one for the price of the things I need 
—pocket money and a couple of 
weeks on the farm.” 

“Was I the first person you held 
upP” 

The younger man nodded again. 

“I thought so. I’ve been held up 
before. You acted like an amateur.” 

“I told you the breaks were against 
me. Tonight, before you came along, 
I was wondering if it wouldn’t be 
more sensible for me to stick the gun 


into my mouth and pull the trigger.” 


The man in the raincoat shook his 
head quickly. “You must never do 
that.” 

“Mae’s gone. I’ve been in jail. 
What have I got to live for?” 

“A lifetime.” 

“Of what?” 

“The breaks won’t all be bad.” He 
looked at the younger man. “You 
haven’t told me about the baby. Did 
it live?” 

“It lived,” the young fellow 
sounded as if he wished it hadn't. 
“The hospital people are taking care 
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of it, because—well, I can’t take care 
of myself, let alone a baby.” 

“What is it, a boy?” 

“Yeah.” : 

“A son. A pal who'll be waiting 
for you when you get home at night 
-—wanting to talk things over, pitch 
a little ball—who’ll think you’re the 
greatest guy in the world.” 

“Nuts with that stuff,” the young 
man said solemnly. “What do we 
want to go on talking for, anyhow? 
Call the cops and let them have 
me, or else let me go.” 

The man in the raincoat studied 
his companion. Then he turned and 
looked toward the street. ““The fog’s 
lifting,” he said, “it'll be gone in an 
hour. How about going for a walk? 
I want to show you something.” 

“You're the boss,” the young man 
said. 

They started out, walking in the 
direction of the harbor. 

When they reached the water front, 
they passed a wharf where a tugboat 
lay moored, went beyond the docks 
where the ferry boats awaited their 
passengers, and finally reached the 
wharves of the fishermen. 

They stood watching the feverish 
activity of men as they tried to make 
up for the time that had been lost 
because of the fog. They saw lines 
and nets ‘put in place, sails hoisted. 

“Ever been deep-sea fishing?” the 
man in the raincoat asked presently. 

His companion shook his head. 

“You'll have to try it some time; 
it's fun. It isn’t just a case of drop- 
ping a line over the side. There’s a 
fight to it, a fight for food that makes 
the sport worthwhile.” 

The young man nodded, puzzled. 

Then a boat moved out—and others 
followed, the puffing breeze slapping 
at the sails, sending the boats for- 


ward in a jerky and uneven fashion. 

“Doesn’t it give you a thrill to see 
them go?” the older man asked. 

“Sort of,” the young man admitted, 
still puzzled. The man in the rain- 
coat could tell his companion was 
impressed, for he had unconsciously 
squared his shoulder. 

Suddenly he looked at the man in 
the raincoat. “Are you in the fishing 
business?” he asked. 

“No, but I brought you down here 
to look at the boats—at the sails par- 
ticularly. Have you noticed them?” 

The younger man glanced sus- 
piciously toward his companion. 

“T’m not crazy,” the man with the 
raincoat smiled. “Look at those sails 
—they’re not too clean—practically 
every one has been patched because 
a storm has torn them—but they’re 
doing their job of carrying men to 
work.” 

The younger fellow nodded slowly. 
The older man saw he had gotten the 
point. “You're trying to show me that 
I can patch up my life and go on?” 

“Exactly, and don’t tell me that 
the breaks are all bad, because that 
isn’t so. You had a lucky break this 
morning.” 

“Because I picked out you instead 
of another guy?” 

“You might have held up someone 
who was afraid of you, might have 
gotten away with it. If you had, you 
would have gone on being a gun- 
man.” 

The young man frowned. 

“You had another break. Have you 
ever heard of St. Christopher’s?” 

“St. Christopher’s? You mean that 
farm place? Sure, I’ve heard about 
it, but—” he stopped short. For a 
moment he studied his companion, 
thinking deeply. “I get you now,” he 
said knowingly. “You wear your col- 
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lar backward, don’t you? Aren’t you 
a priest?” 

“That’s right. I’m Father Flynn of 
St. Christopher’s. I had to stay in the 
city last night, and I was on my way 
to the market to meet our truck . 
when you stopped me.” 

The young man frowned again, 
possibly because of the mention of 
his escapade, but it did not dim the 
eager light that had come into his 
eyes. Father Flynn watched him, and 
knew he was trying to remember all 
he had ever read of St. Christopher’s, 
the vegetable and fruit farm where 
fellows who were down-and-out were 
given a second chance. Then he saw 
the expression change, and felt sure 
the young man was telling himself 
that if he could spend some time out 
there he’d get strong again. Also, that 
once he was well he’d get a job and 
take his son out of the hospital. 

“Gee,” the younger man said pres- 
ently. “I’ve read a lot about you, 
Father, and I—I used to serve Mass— 
a long time ago.” 

“Maybe you'll serve it again, for 
me.” 

The young man thought about 
that. “Maybe,” he said, “maybe.” 
Then he laughed. “And I asked you 
if you were in the fishing business.” 

“But I am,” Father insisted. “At 
least I’m a follower of the greatest 
fisherman who ever lived.” For the 
first time he unbuttoned his raincoat, 
disclosing his clerical garb. 

“That’s right—a follower of St. 
Peter,” the young man agreed. “Well, 
you sure got a poor fish on your line 
this morning.” 

“A poor fish?’”’ Father Flynn’s eyes 
twinkled as he questioned the phrase. 
“I’ve got an idea it’s going to turn 
out to be one of the best catches I’ve 
ever made. Come on, let’s walk.” 





> THE SPIRIT that guided Pius XI in gathering to 
the Vatican the great Jewish scholars cast out by Fascist 
Italy is seen in the same spirit of learning and justice 
which guides the present Pontiff, Pius XII. When he 
was informed of the dismissal of Professor Roberto 
Almagia from the chair of cartography at the University 
of Rome, within twenty-four hours he asked that Al- 


magia be invited to the Vatican. 


The Vatican possesses the greatest collection of old 
maps in existence. The acquistion of Almagia to the 
Pope’s official family of scientists was of immense value 
in the care and cataloguing of these priceless documents 


of the past. 


The Pope and the Jews 


Fully as impressive was the case of Dr. Giorgio Del 
Vecchio, who had been the “Rettore Magnifico” of the 
University of Rome and Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
Pius XII asked that the discharged “Rettore Magnifico” 
be invited to the Vatican. And when the learned jurist 
presented himself for audience, the Holy Father received 
him with outstretched hands. Del Vecchio was assigned 


to research in the field of Roman jurisprudence. 


Pius XII, like his august predecessor, is following 
Vatican tradition. He is protecting and placing many 
Jewish scholars under his patronage in recognition of 
their scientific achievements. 


Edward D. Kleinlerer.in The Commonweal 
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No Price Ceiling Over China 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C.P. 
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OME things are funny; others are 
not. One thing definitely not 
funny these days is an air-mail letter 
from a Passionist missioner in 
Hunan, China. The first thing you 
notice about such an air-borne mis- 
sive is the postage plastered all over 
the envelope — thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents worth of stamps. Along 
with millions of other men and 
women today our missioners are find- 
ing themselves in strange surround- 
ings and in situations they could not 
have imagined possible only a few 
rs ago. 

This World War, unlike the first 
World War, is being fought mainly 
in mission countries. The entire Far 
East, the great southwest Pacific, 
northern Africa, even Russia — all 
these are listed by the Church as 
mission regions. War. in mission 
countries hits hard. For one thing, 
war in all spiritually undeveloped 
districts means more destruction of 
mission property, more bloodshed, 
more confusion, more hardships for 
the missioner and his people. War is 
essentially destructive, though much 
good can come of it. The more 
wholesale the destruction, the greater 
amount of blood shed, the more 
hardships endured, the greater the 
ensuing blessing. This we believe be- 
cause the Passion of Christ teaches 
this unmistakable lesson. Our mis- 
sioners in Hunan also believe this, 
otherwise not one of them would re- 
main out there. They do not com- 
plain of their hard lot. 

It is not of themselves they think. 
Priests without a home in which to 
live, holed up in mountain caves; 
nuns housed on river boats or hud- 
dled together in bamboo huts, for- 
vettul of their own wants and needs 
but always mindful of Christ in the 
person of the suffering poor . . . how 
these heroes stand out! True, they 
are not heralded in our secular news- 
papers as are our Guadalcanal and 
African desert heroes; nor do they 
so desire to be. There is another re- 
cording for their exploits of the 
spirit, more in keeping with religious 
common sense. 

It was these reflections that raced 
through my mind after reading a 
letter from one of our Fathers in 
Hunan. Under the guise of cer- 
tain phrases such as “write-this-in- 
your-believe-it-or-nots,” “‘seems-like-a- 
nightmare,” “a missioner’s head- 
ache,” he detailed another angle of 
his life in Hunan today. I quote: 








“You can scarcely believe the situa- 
tion. I felt like Rip Van Winkle last 
summer when I started my Anabasis 
from Kwangchowan to Yiianling 
(pardon my historics). It took me 
some time to adjust myself—mind 
you I am speaking of an interim of 
seven months’ absence from the mis- 
sion—to this prosperity scheme that 
has been inaugurated in East Asia. 

“Travel, for instance, is outrage- 
ous. Porters are to be had for fifty 
dollars a day per man, and for only 
half a day at that. Try to get them 
to go further! A snack at a wayside 
inn costs six to seven dollars; a 
square meal twenty to twenty-five 
dollars. [Be it said in brackets that 
these amounts of money would have 
fed the same missioner for as many 
days five years ago.] One shellacked 
chicken fetches forty-five dollars . . 
do I need to add that we don’t eat 
these birds? An egg, just one, is an 
even dollar. 

“The farther inland I went, the 
more expensive everything became. 
A night in a Hunan caravansary, 
with service, billed you fifty dollars, 
if you were Scotch. Locomotion, 
charcoal and spirit propelled, from 
Henyang to Yiianling came at a flat 
rate of three dollars per mile—six 
hundred dollars for the trip, not 
counting the breakovers and the 
wear on shoe leather. Clothes! An 
overcoat hangs on your back for 
three thousand dollars. Ordinary 
cloth and paper-soled shoes cost fifty 
dollars . . . five years ago one could 
have them for fifty cents. One Gil- 
lette blade makes a shave worth 
twenty-four dollars, if you want a 
shave. One lightweight sweater costs 
six hundred and fifty dollars. Car- 
penters get fourteen dollars a day; 
masons ditto. Mission helpers con- 
sider five hundred dollars per month 
scarcely enough. Pork is twelve dol- 
lars a pound; sugar—what masque- 
rades as such—twenty dollars a 
pound, Two ounces of iodine crys- 
tals cost seventeen hundred and fifty 
dollars. Shelled rice is three hundred 
and ten dollars a picul (I can re- 
member the day when it was only 
three dollars). Humble radishes re- 
fuse to grow for less than eighty 
cents a pound, 

“It costs about twenty-five dollars 
a day per man just for meat and 
vegetables; all the staples such as po- 
tatoes, flour, tea, salt, etc., are ‘extra!’ 
Five dollars is a toss-up between a 
cake of soap or a haircut. In short, 
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prices have soared to unprecedented 
heights, and they are still going 
up.” 

These prices are shocking; ‘they 
take your breath away. Within the 
last few years the China cost-of-living 
index has soared from one hundred 
to thousands. Domestic brands of 
cigarettes that formerly cost but eight 
cents for a pack of ten, now bring 
thirty to forty dollars. American 
cigarettes—Camel and Chesterfield— 
once cost forty cents a pack in Shang- 
hai; now they are marked in hun- 
dreds of dollars, if you can get them 
at all. I’m almost afraid to tell you 
the price of kerosene, recalling that 
I purchased a small supply for our 
lanterns and lamps three years ago. 
The price then was seventeen dol- 
lars and fifty cents for ten gallons. 
Today those same ten gallons would 
touch your pocketbook for more 
than two thousand dollars. 

The prices mentioned refer, of 
course, to Chinese dollars. The nor- 
mal exchange rate, fixed by agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the 
United States with China, is eighteen 
dollars and sixty cents Chinese cur- 
rency for one American dollar. The 
purchasing power of Chinese money 
is something else again. At the end 
of 1942 the purchasing power of the 
Chinese dollar was about equal to 
three quarters of an American cent. 
The only thing in China I know of 
that is not being put on stilts is the 
exchange rate on foreign money. 


Wwe does this add up to for the 
missioner? Just this: he is faced 
with the grave danger of going 
hungry unless additional financial 
assistance reaches him. His present 
budget-allotment of money simply 
refuses to reach; he is unable to 
stretch it sufficiently to cover barest 
essentials for decent living. There is 
no governmental lend-lease program 
for the Catholic missioner. He can 
appeal to only one resource—the 
charity of American Catholics. 

These same American Catholics 
are doing more than their share in 
providing for our soldier boys on the 
battlefronts of the world. The mis- 
sionary pleads that he be not for- 
gotten in his far outpost of Christ's 
kingdom. 

Pope Pius XII recently remarked 
that “the greatest and holiest work 
of the Church is the work of the mis- 
sions.” True, and it is this work that 
brings the greatest blessing on the 
Catholic who furthers it. 


The Uld Man 
of China 


By RONALD NORRIS, C.P, 


The Taoism of Laotse is one key 
to the inner sanctum of the Chi- 
nese way of living and thinking. 
Some influence of each of China’s 
three “saints,” Buddha, Laotse, 


and Confucius, could be found in 


our three old gentlemen of today 








E WAS born under a plum tree. 

At birth he looked like an old 
man. So they called him Laotse, 
which means “The Old Man.” He 
was the keeper of the archives of 
the Kingdom. He got fed up with 
the lawlessness and disorders of the 
realm. He gave up the keys and re- 
tired from office. He became a 
recluse. Laotse emerged from his 
philosophic speculations as the moral 
leader of the Kingdom and _ the 
teacher of a whole race. Toward the 
latter part of his life the “Old 
Teacher” journeyed to China’s wild 
West. His end is shrouded in mys- 
tery. Laotse is the founder of Taoism. 
It is the age-old searching for 
happiness. Mortal man reaches out 
for his pittance of contentment and 
peace. Ancient worthies driven to 
thought and contemplation by the 
soul-stirring vision of human misery 
and social chaos search the world of 
philosophy for a solution. About 
the same period in history that 
Socrates and Plato were struggling 
with this giant human problem in 
Greece, Laotse had brought forth his 
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original Taoistic answer in China. 
“Back to nature,” was his solution. 
Back to the original simplicities and 
freedoms of nature. Laotse taught 
that nature is the true source of 
happiness; that pride and ambition, 
the struggle for possession and _ posi- 
tion, the artificialities and excessive 
activities of civilization were to 
blame for man’s unhappiness. He 
inveighed against the folly of force 
and self-assertion. He sang the praises 
of passivity and patience, humility 
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a relativity a man can understand. 
Be that as it may, Einstein tells a 
story about “the blind man’s idea of 
the sun.” It is a steal from one of 
the ancient Chinese Taoists. And 
with unaccustomed logic—going from 
the more known to the less known— 
he uses this Taoistic parable to illus- 
trate the popular conception of his 
theory of. relativity. 

Laotse was a sage. He had old- 
roguish wisdom. He teaches the bril- 
liantly wicked philosophy of self- 
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a worshiper at the shrine of nature. 

Laotse lived a long time ago, cen- 
turies before Christ, Nature has re- 
mained the same. The Taoism of 
Laotse has changed. You wouldn’t 
recognize it now. Latter-day Taoists 
have done a mean job on the Old 
Teacher’s Doctrine of Tao. His orig- 
inal simplicities and freedoms of 
nature have taken a tailspin. Chester- 
ton said it somewhere, “the more 
natural a man tries to be, the more 
unnatural he becomes.” And that 
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Confucian Temple in China. Temple attendants are blowing the great trumpets, calling the faithful to prayer 


and humor, a_ nature-loving and 
happy-go-lucky simple life. In the 
world of human conduct he taught 
naturalism. In government, he was 
a stanch defender (or was he the 
originator?) of the doctrine of “non- 
interference,”—“laissez faire.” He con- 
sidered “government” somewhat of 
anecessary evil; the less of that evil, 
the better for the people. It all adds 
up to the Old Teacher’s ideal of hap- 
piness: the peace of a soul living the 
simple and quiet way of nature. 

Laotse wrote a book, Tao Teh 
Ching, which means, ““The Way and 
Virtue.” The old man’s “Way” is the 
way of nature, the spirit and mys- 
teries of nature. This Book of Tao 
isa masterpiece. It is tops in oriental 
literature. In the rich world of 
Chinese literature, this book of 
Laotse best interprets the spirit of 
the Orient. It gives a rare insight and 
understanding into the characteris- 
tics of Chinese behavior, and “the 
ways that are dark and devious.” 

I suspect that Albert Einstein has 
tread the Book of Tao. There is in it 


protection in the battle of life. His 
Book of Tao contains the first enun- 
ciated philosophy of camouflage. It 
teaches the wisdom of appearing 
foolish, the success of appearing frail, 
and the tremendous advantage of 
lying low, Laotse was a moral strat- 
egist on the battlefield of life. His 
armies might not capture the victor’s 
crown, but they live to see another 
day. 

Laotse was a poet. He had mag- 
nificent imagination. True, any 
branch of knowledge ultimately 
strikes the mystical from some point 
of view or other. But this old man’s 
imagination was boundless. His play- 
fully romantic spirit couldn’t touch 
on any subject without soaring out 
of bounds. In the world of nature, 
he was like an “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” The skies above and the earth 
below, the rippling waters and the 
rolling hills, all to him were playful 
with frolicking fairies. To this 
roguish romanticist, it was all just a 
childlike world of wonder and mys- 
tery. Laotse was a great lover, almost 


beautiful Alice-in-Wonderland con- 
ception of Laotse has lost all its 
poetry. Childlike spirits and frolick- 
ing fairies have given way to sinister 
spirits and ugly devils. Taoism has 
degenerated. Today in China it is 
little more than a mass of gross su- 
perstitions, cultism, black magic, in- 
cantations, and what-not. Gods, 
spirits, and devils—it has them by the 
thousands. As a so-called religion the 
Chinese do not take Taoism too 
seriously. It’s effete. 

However, the philosophic system 
of Laotse is still strong in China. 
His behavioristic dicta still sway the 
Chinese mind and heart. His old- 
roguish wisdom on “the rhythm of 
life” remains perhaps the most pow- 
erful influence in the Chinese charac- 
ter. The above-mentioned “Spirit of 
the Orient” is mostly Taoistic. 

In the battle of life the Chinese 
will survive. With the sage-strategist 
dictating their maneuvers in the 
struggle for existence, the sons of 
Han will still carry on where others 
go down. Their hatred of force and 
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645 might seare you. It 
makes a penny Look pretty 
amail. 


On the other hand, it makes 
your mite-box look mighty 
important. When its catoh 
is added up—a penny-a-day 
for every day in the year— 


it will buy, let's see—a 
pair of Chinese shoes and a 
dogen eges. (Figure it out 


from the prices quoted by 


Fr. William. ) 

That sounds ridiculous, 
doesn't it? And it is. 

But it's a fact; and that is 


a pair of shoes and a dozen 
eces of our mission- 
aries ean't have unless you 
keep putting your pennies 
in the mite box. 
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these are topsy- 
times all over the 
world. Things will get 

back to normal again in our 
Missions. Meanwhile, those 
brave priests are badly up 
against it. We've got to 
help them keep well during 


this erisis. If they oan 
have just enough to get 
along on, they'll save the 
Missions for the better 
days and glorious work 
ahead. 

God bless you. 
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self-assertion, even in government; 
their philosophy of expedience, pas- 
sivity, and lying low; their human 
virtues of patience, humility, and 
humor—all make for peaceful sur- 
vival, It's the Taoistic way of life. 

Laotse didn’t think much of sol- 
diers, He hated force, His philosophy 
does not make for victorious armies. 
The fact is that in the long history 
of China (it is the oldest nation in 
the world today) it seems almost tra- 
ditional for the Chinese to go down 
in defeat before the invader, But the 
Chinese always won the peace, They 
either converted the invaders to 
their culture and way of life, or they 
absorbed them, The sage-strategist 
has been at the controls, 

Every Chinese is a vagavond at 
heart. He has a secret yen to break 
through severe Confucian conven- 
tion, and go native. He has an in- 
tense passion for independence and 
freedom of the spirit, Every now and 
then he will break out of the re- 
straining straight jacket of a hum- 
drum existence, and under the guise 
of bagging butterflies or herb pick- 
ing, he will roam through the wide- 
open spaces, He loves the freedom 
of the fields and the mystery of the 
mountains, 

Have you ever met a hobo in the 
mountains of China? He is bare 
afoot, with hair dishevelled, and car- 
ries a bamboo cane—the elation of 
the chase is in his eyes. You have 
met one of nature's prize specimens, 
one of China's best, He is a cultured 
Chinese Confucianist who couldn't 
take it. He is on a holiday from the 
severe and ceremonial conventions 
of Confucianism. He has simply 
reverted back to nature, back to 
the nature-loving vagabondage of 
Laotse’s ‘Taoism, 

The Chinese traditional love and 
feeling for nature is Taoistic. One 
of the favorite themes running 
through the world of Chinese litera- 
ture is the rural ideal of life—the 
fisherman, the wood-cutter, etc, In 
Chinese paintings on scrolls and 
porcelain, nature's beauty, the bird, 
the flower, the hillside, all bespeak 
the nature-loving influence of Laotse 
on Chinese culture. 

Laotse’s “rhythm of life” is in close 
harmony with nature's cycle of the 
seasons. The Chinese learn the art of 
life at a tender age. They develop a 
mellowness and maturity of charac- 
ter beyond their years, From youth 
to old age, they appear to be living 





in the autumn of life. Not that t 
do not like the springtime with its 
youth and innocence, but it is like a 
passing memory. The brilliance and 
exuberance of summer they love as 
well, but it is too proud and glorious 
to last. Above all else it is the golden 
autumn they understand, with its 
mellowness and maturity. 

Autumn bespeaks calm and kindly 
wisdom and experience; it smiles at 
sorrow and disappointment, It her. 
alds the winter of life, approaching 
age, and honored end, Golden 
autumn possesses the richness of all 
the seasons; it has all the colors of 
life; the green of youth and strength, 
the orange of golden content, and 
the purple of resignation and death. 
The Chinese people seem to be like 
trees in an autumn forest shorn of 
their summer glory, but retaining 
such as will endure. 


Taoism is one of the three State 
religions of China, The other two 
are Confucianism and Buddhism, 
None of them are religions strictly 
speaking. None of them worship One 
Supreme Being, God. We call them 
pagan religions precisely because 
they do not worship One God. The 
pagan religions of China consist 
primarily in systems of moral codes. 

China is the oldest nation in the 
world today. Ancient China at one 
time worshiped One Supreme Being 
whom they called “The King of 
Heaven.” Heaven and earth were 
considered to be animated things. 
Their common soul was worshiped 
as a supreme deity, Later, minister- 
ing gods and hundreds of spirits were 
added; superstitions and cultism 
grew apace, 

And mark this well. In the long 
and troubled history of the pagan 
religions of China, the Chinese have 
never created monsters of vice out 


of their pagan gods, like the 
Romans and the Greeks and the 
Egyptians. 


Neither Laotse, nor Confucius, nor 
Buddha would have any of that. 





The graphic stories written by Fr. 
Ronald C.P., which 
been appearing in Tue SIGN since 
the Author's release from imprison- 
ment in Hong Kong, are now avail- 
able in a profusely illustrated book- 
let. You may have as many free 
copies as you request. Address: Mis- 
sion Dept. The Sign, Union City,N.]. 
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HERE is no art capable of span- 

ning the full range of all that is 
contained in the momentous journey 
of Christ to Golgotha. The tremen- 
dous scope of such an undertaking 
enfecbles even the most desperate 
aitempt to portray it. Men of every 
age have thrown the wealth of genius 
into the task only to reap chagrin 
and admit defeat. The vibrant re- 
membrance of the Via Dolorosa has 
raised the poet to the purest heights 
of lyric song but to dash him into 
despair in the vivid realization that 
his gift is too limited in the face of 
s0 limitless a theme. Under its haunt- 
ing spell, the artist has seen inspira- 
tion flooding his canvas but to fling 
down his palette and confess failure. 
The richest imagery has flown in 
golden streams from the pens of lit- 
erature’s mightiest creators only to 
peter out dilutedly in the dejection 
of impossible attainment. 

For this path of salvation 
was a pageant created and 
produced by a Divine Impre- 
sario, who Himself played the 
central role to give the world 
an incomparable and immor- 
tal performance. The full in- 
tent of Christ as He blazed 
this holy trail out of the land 
of bondage into the freedom 
of the country of the children 
of God can never be complete- 
ly comprehended. Christ was 
redeeming the world, but at 
the same time He was teach- 
ing mankind a new doctrine 
and giving man a new faith 
in himself. Each episode along 
the way had its place and 
meaning. Each one formed an 
integral part of the great mo- 
saic whose depth and beauty 
the centuries have not dimmed 
hor the destructive agencies 
of men succeeded in demolish- 
ing. That imperishable work 
remains, the memorial of a 
Redeemer’s love, the legacy 
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of a thoughtful Divine Benefactor. 

Even as He staggered forth bear- 
ing His heavy Cross, Christ was 
mindful of His generous purpose. 
The unutterable agony of each move- 
ment, the relentless punishment of 
the Cross could neither sway His 
will nor distract His mind from the 
intention of giving men the fullness 
of a redeemed faith. Here about 
Him were those of his own race, for- 
mer companions with whom He 
had worked, at whose tables He had 
supped and whom He once had 
hoped to make the foundation stones 
of His Kingdom. But like sheep they 
had gone astray. Their shepherds 
had become infamous, had deceived 
and hypnotized them, had led them 
to the springs of hate and made 
them drink deeply thereof so that 
the poison had inflamed their very 
hearts and minds. Tossed about in 
the fever of hate they had cried out 


Mario Barberis 


for His blood like men in the throes 
of delirium. Blind and unreason- 
able, they would even now have 
torn Him limb from limb if they 
were but permitted. 

Now out of all this base ingrati- 
tude, this evil turbulence of men 
set foot-loose with unbridled pas- 
sions, Christ planned to draw good 
and a wholesomeness that would 
leaven the entire mass of humanity. 
This reflection infused new strength 
into the faltering limbs of Christ. 
Boldly He gripped anew His Cross 
and trudged forward in the wake of 
His cross-laden companions. Prog- 
ress was slow, as like a turgid stream 
the moving multitude flowed along. 
Each tottering lurch caused the 
heavy cross to dig deeply, excruciat- 
ingly, into the sacred shoulders; the 
dragging beam jarred Him unmerci- 
fully as it thudded over the rough 
cobbles. 

A respite came when an 
impasse halted the onward 
progress of the grim caval- 
cade. Then a woman ap- 
peared, and at the sight of 
her the soldiers gave way 
while everyone grew awesome- 
ly still. The Nazarene slowly 
raised His weary head to 
fathom the reason for this 
sudden stillness. What He saw 
sent cold, icy cold fingers 
clutching at His heart. A wave 
of new sorrow swept through 
His sorely tried body. If only 
this could have been avoided. 

A tender sob escaped Him, 
“Mother!” And tremblingly 
there came the soft response, 
“Son!” That was all, yet 
deeper than the depths of the 
ocean, more profound than 
the vastness of the universe 
was the anguish which lay be- 
neath. 

There she stood, the loveli- 
est of God’s creatures, and, 
to the coarse soldiery, a vision 
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of unearthly beauty. The grace and 


charm of the lily encompassed her. 
The ivory pale perfection of the 
cameo lay in those’ beautiful fea- 
tures. Lustrous eyes shone luminous 
with tears as she gazed on the broken 


figure of Jesus of Nazareth, her 
Son. Regal poise kept high her head, 
but the agony of a pierced heart had 
drained the lovely countenance of 


all its vibrant spirit. 


W: \T memories swam into view 
as she fought a weakening sense 
of horror. The memory of the first 


meeting in a cave at Bethlehem. 
There in the darkness and the quiet 


of the midnight hour she had borne 
Him. Fondly she had clasped Him 
to her warm bosom to shield His 
infant limbs from the cold night air 
while angels sang Him to sleep. 
Proudly she had watched the lowly 


shepherds and the lordly Magi come 
and kneel at His feet. When Herod 
His life she had fled with 
Him. By her side He grew to be the 
beautiful of the sons of men. 
She remembered His gentle boyhood 
and obedience at Nazareth. 
She saw Him again, a manly hand- 
some youth, as He began His public 
life. And she remembered how 
thrilled she was when He made the 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
while myriads of “Hosannas” rent 
the air and branches and flowers 
were strewn before Him. 

But now there was no beauty in 
Him, nor comeliness. The most ab- 
ject of men and an outcast of the 
people. His fair limbs torn and 
bruised, His head pierced and His 
face marred and beaten. “My Son,” 
cried her heart, “what has happened 
to Thee? What madness has driven 
the people to these terrible lengths? 
Have they no remembrance of all 
Thou hast done for them? Where 
are whom Thou cured and 
healed of their manifold ills? Did 
they not speak one word for Thee? 
Did not Peter swear to remain stead- 
fast? And did not his companions 
stand behind him in his oath? But 
where are they cowardly fled?” 

\nd from the answering heart of 
Christ came the poignant echo, 
“There is no one but thee left to 
have compassion on Me. No one to 
mourn but thee. I looked for one 
would mourn with Me but 
found none. Those of My own have 
abandoned Me. All those who have 
received of Me have rejected Me. 


sought 
most 


sweet 


those 


who 


I must tread the wine press alone 
and drink of its bitterness in solitary 
grief. This is My chalice and must I 
not drink it?” 

What dregs of anguish and shame 
that meeting had for Him. The sins 
of the world lay heavy upon Him 
and for them He was making atone- 
ment. Every last bit of suffering, 
every taste of sorrow that a ferocious 
ingenuity could fashion, was His to 
bear so that the sons and daughters 
of Adam might be loosed from their 
bonds. But this sinless creature 
should have no part of it. Her 
matchless soul shone in the purity 
of her innocence, the untainted 
creation of God’s own hand. The 
fullness of grace had lifted her above 
the angels. No blemish or wrinkle 
gave spot to the placid perfection 
of her being. Out of the sordid 
earth she had sprung as the untar- 
nished lily, bathed in a fragrance 
not of this world. Destined never 
to reap the wages of sin, but to 
speed on the wings of -angels to 
grace the courts of heaven with 
queenly effulgence. Yet she had 
claimed the right to be found on 
the Via Dolorosa, clothed in a man- 
tle of sorrow and pierced with the 
sword of deepest anguish. 

The right of her innocence gave 
her place to share to the fullest ex- 
tent in the anguish of Divine Inno- 
cence. She must bear in her sweet 
person the sign of intimate fellow- 
ship with her Son, the mark of suffer- 
ing. She must be the first in that 
long line of lovers whose testament 
of fealty would be expressed in cross 
bearing. She, the loved daughter of 
the Father, would share in the agony 
of His Redeeming Son. 

Mary was a mother. Great crea- 
ture that she was, by the very nature 
of her being she was ever destined 
to. be the great mother. Far from 
the earthly soul’s ignoble strife, no 
density of imperfection could dull 
her acute perception nor lessen the 
utter exquisiteness of her pure ex- 
istence. Thus the depths of her love 
could never be sounded nor the sea 
of her sorrow measured. Christ suf- 
fered to atone for the sins of men, 
but Mary suffered that she might 
forever be the Consolation of the 
Afflicted. 

It is not given to man to know 
a mother’s love. That is hers alone, 
earned in the crucible of pain and 
sweat and along the lonely road of 
bringing new life into the world. 
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Men glory in their physical strength, 
in that brawn which makes them 
heroic and masterful. But _ this 
strength is a brittle thing against 
the finely tempered steel which fort. 
fies a woman’s heart. A father waxes 
proud to see a son accoutered jn 
battle garb, but a mother’s soy] 
grows tense and sorrowful to se 
him made the pawn of Mars. A son 
can be an outcast, living on the 
husks of a precarious livelihood and 
end his days in the shadow of the 
gallows, but he is ever the loving 
object of a mother’s love. And no 
matter what scars of evil a man’s 
soul might bear, no matter how 
hunted or scorned he is by his fel 
low men, he will always find shelter 
and solace in the bosom of the 
woman who bore him. 

And so Mary stands on the Via 
Dolorosa. “Come to me,” she cries, 
“come to me all you that are afflicted 
and I will comfort you. Come to me 
you mothers of men when sorrow 
breaks your heart, when wayward 
sons and erring husbands stab you 
to the heart and twist the blade of 
ingratitude and forgetfulness. Come 
to me when the world scorns you 
and mocks you and curses the fruit 
of your womb. Your anguish is my 
anguish for I suffered it before you, 
suffered it in the sorrow of my Son 
who was scourged and _ beaten, 
mocked and rejected, reputed with 
the wicked, and forced to carry His 
own gallows in shame and humilia 
tion. Come to me, you sons who 
find the world against you, you who 
suffer injustice at the hands of the 
great, you who sob through the 
night when the wife of your bosom 


and the children of your loins go | 


hungry and penniless, you who are 
scourged at the pillar of despaif 
and lonely in the garden of aban- 
donment. Come to me and find peace 
for your souls. 


ma my Divine Son went before 
you and suffered all of these. 
My compassion is deep and truly 
lasting. My consolation will encour- 
age you. My mother’s great love will 
hide you in a mantle of protection 
and shelter you forever. Come to me 
all of you who traverse the valley 
of tears. On the Via Dolorosa you 
will find me. And with me you will 
find My Son, Jesus of Nazareth, by 
Whose sufferings my heart was 
pierced and through Whose suffer: 
ings you are healed.” 
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HERE is no common under- 

standing of the frequently used 
phrase “the Catholic novel.” It is 
variously interpreted as meaning: (1) 
any novel written by a Catholic; 
(2) any novel dealing with Catholic 
characters; (3) any fictional presenta- 
tion of Catholic propaganda; (4) 
only such a work as takes no account 
of grave sin, 

None of these definitions is valid 
as it stands, 

Let us attempt a proper definition, 
and then adduce reasons for the in- 
sufficiency of those listed above, 
bringing in some relevant considera- 
tions. ‘ 

A truly Catholic novel is an ar- 
tistically irreproachable novel which 
takes into account all the elements 
in that plenary, profound, and or- 
dered view of life which Catholic 
philosophy and theology present. It 
goes beneath appearances, utterances, 
actions, the endless data of the im- 
agination. It touches on the basic 
truth about human nature and 
human life which alone makes these 
fully understandable, gives them 
their whole meaning. It shows man 
as he is: a moral being in a moral 
universe, weak and_passion-ridden, 
but wonderfully endowed, nonethe- 
less, and both free and responsible. 

It is not a preachment. Its purpose 
is to show man as he is, not as he 
ought to be, although any adequate 
picture of him as he is, will not lack 
implications as to what he ought 
to be, just as any adequate picture 
of a dilapidated and dirty mansion 
cannot but suggest what it formerly 
was, what it was meant to be. A per- 
son looking at such a picture knows 
that the ruined pile was once, and 
was meant to be, a handsome and 
spacious residence, not a cattleshed 
or a refuge for rats. So too, in a 
genuinely Catholic novel, although 
man’s capacity for evil (and it is 
great) may be pictured, it will also 
be clearly indicated that the sinner 
is just that. 

The representative Catholic novel, 
then, takes in the whole of that vast, 


The Catholic Novel 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


teeming, grand and terrible, beauti- 
ful and frightening, chaotic yet pur- 
posive complex which is human life, 
blinks none of it, recognizes precious 
significance in its every aspect, cor- 
rectly relates part to part, and part 
to whole. 

But that is not all. The represen- 
tative Catholic novel must satisfy 
every objectively valid artistic canon, 
The keenness and profundity of its 
insight into life as lived by a certain 
set of characters are not enough to 
qualify it as an excellent novel. No 
more is its unexceptionable interpre- 
tation of what it represents. It must 
be very well done, an artistic per- 
formance of genuine merit. In all 
the particulars on which the artistic 
worth of a novel is judged, it must 





A. J. CRONIN 
Echoes of the dispute over “The Keys 


of the Kingdom” still reverberate 


measure up to the best as sound and 
disinterested criticism defines it. 

This is required of any novel. 
There is particular reason why the 
Catholic novel should satisfy the re- 
quirements in every detail, why 
Catholic critics and Catholic readers 
should demand it of a novel before 
calling it representatively Catholic. 
For the artistic precedents of the 
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true Catholic cultural tradition are 
towering, its standards high. To live 
up to them is not easy, but that is 
no reason for scrapping or waiving 
them. Let them stand, let them be 
floodlighted that they may be to us 
a reproach and a spur. There are far 
too many inept authors, petty rhyme- 
sters, sentimental daubers, and in- 
competent composers whose work we 
tolerate or even praise simply be- 
cause their theme is Catholic. We 
need far more vigorous and rigorous 
Catholic criticism. 

The mistaken notions which we 
listed at the start warrant: considera- 
tion because of the number of people 
who subscribe to them. 

Some think that any novel written 
by a Catholic deserves to be styled 
a Catholic novel, Such an opinion. 
is sophomoric. Some Catholic writers 
deliberately produce superficial se- 
cularistic trash because it sells. Their 
only, or at least their chief, object 
is marketability. Hence they note 
well the typical marks of popular 
fiction, and conform to them in what 
they write. It comes as a shock to 
the reader to discover that the author 
of such-and-such a book is a Catholic, 
not because the book deals with non- 
Catholic characters or is free of 
Catholic propaganda, but because 
the philosophy of life articulated in 
it is wholly at variance with the 
Catholic philosophy of life and is 
obviously pagan, cynical, or amoral. 

The author of a work of this sort 
may not merely be masking his own 
convictions for the sake of commer- 
cial success. What he expresses in his 
story may be his own philosophy of 
life. For there are Catholics, some of 
them novelists, who see life in almost 
identically the same light as do their 
agnostic contemporaries. The Cath- 
olic concept of human nature is 
known to them, but only vaguely 
and in fragments, and has little, if 
any, practical bearing on their 
thought and its expression. Their 
thinking is along the grooves and 
in the patterns of the earthbound. 
It is determinism or animalism or 
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materialism or whatever the theory 
of the year or the month may be. 

it may be added that just as all 
novels by Catholics are not Catholic 
novels, so too, not all Catholic novels 


are by Catholic authors. For there 


are non-Catholic novelists who, by 
dint of reflection, have attained an 
estimate of life which, though they 
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She faces the truth about life 
and conveys it with masterly skill 


do not know this and perhaps would 
not like it, coincides with the Cath- 
olic view or at least is very close to 
it. This is apparent in their handling 
of the situations which they develop 
in their work, in their commentary 
on human conduct. 

\s for the contention that any 
novel dealing with Catholic char- 
acters is automatically a representa- 
tive Catholic novel, it can be an- 
swered in one of two ways. First, 
by examining The Keys of the King- 
dom; secondly by examining Studs 
Lonigan., 

Chere was something of a contro- 
over the merits of the first- 

Wild blows were struck and 
excited voices sounded far and near. 
[t was literally impossible to get 
many Catholic participants in the 
futile fray to discuss the artistic 
quality of the book. They were ex- 
clusively concerned with the ques- 
tion of the protagonist’s personality 
and orthodoxy. Those who thought 
Father Chisholm solidly Catholic or 
found him an inspiring person, al- 
most all pronounced the book a great 
Catholic novel. Those who consid- 
ered the Scots priest a heretic of 
sorts or judged him a pretty smug 
specimen who invariably managed 
to get his own way, almost all con- 
demned the book as a poor perfor- 
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mance. Now it was perfectly legiti- 
mate to discuss the hero’s views and 
character; indeed, it was necessary 
to do so since they bulked so large 
in the story. But whatever they were, 
they could not in any way influence 
the answer a conscientious critic 
would give to the question: Is this 
book artistically good or bad? 

Dr. Cronin has a gift for engaging 
and holding a reader’s interest. He 
is facile in the writing of dialogue. 
But much of The Keys of the King- 
dom is sheer melodrama; banal stuff. 
The characters are, for the most part, 
crude sketches. The story is carried 
along on a truly astonishing series 
of improbable coincidences. Artisti- 
cally the book is full of holes; it is 
grievously lacking in several essen- 
tials of an excellent novel. 

But when one tried to make this 
point in speaking or writing of the 
work, plenty of Catholics replied in- 
dignantly, but wholly irrelevantly, 
“Father Chisholm is a wonderful 
man, the most lovable character pre- 
sented in any book for a long time.” 
Their reasoning seemingly ran like 
this: “since the book is about a Cath- 
olic priest, and since I found him 
admirable, therefore this is a mag- 
nificent Catholic novel.” A non se- 
quitur if ever there was one. 

As for Studs Lonigan, there are 
critics of standing who pronounce 
James T. Farrell’s writing technically 
unassailable. My own opinion is that 
it is nothing more than naturalistic 
reportage or photography, monoto- 
nous, undistinguished, and badly in 
need of a toning up in quality and 
a cutting down in quantity. But let 
that pass. For the moment, we shall 
grant that Farrell has mastered the 
art of novel writing. The point is 
that his characters are, most of them, 
Catholics. Does that make the Loni- 
gan books representatively Catholic 
novels? Hardly. And why not? Not 
because the people in these works 
are a sorry lot. There are Catholics 
of that kind. But the author’s under- 
standing of life and of human nature, 
his interpretation of the conduct 
which he reconstructs in his pages— 
these represent precisely the reverse 
of the Catholic philosophy of life. 
It is the antihuman philosophy of 
behaviorism which is exemplified in 
the Lonigan novels. Therefore, even 
though their characters are Catholic, 
these books are most assuredly not 
representative Catholic novels. 

Hence a popular and influential 
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novel dealing with Catholics may not 
deserve to be characterized as a rep- 
resentative Catholic novel either be. 
cause it is an inferior piece of work 
or because something less than, or 
other than, the Catholic concept ot 
life is reflected in it. 

We now enter upon the matter of 
fiction-coated Catholic propaganda, 
Let it be said at once that there js 
a place for such literature. The prop- 
agandist novel is a hybrid, of course, 
but it serves a purpose and has a 
respectable reason for being. Cath. 
olics rightly make use of the medium, 
But let us never make the mistake 
of supposing that, if its peculiar 
character is denied and it is presented 
as representative Catholic fiction, it 
is entitled to special consideration 
and is immune from searching ap- 
praisal on its artistic merits, We 
should never put it forward as art. 
If we do, it will deservedly be called 
claptrap and the reputation of the 
body Catholic will suffer. It is true 
that, during the 1930's, the Com. 
munists and their fellow travelers 
did this sort of thing, and that addled 
partisans posing as critics acclaimed 
these wretched so-called novels as 
masterpieces simply because they 
were Communist propaganda. Such 
dishonesty can be left to the totali- 





JAMES T. FARRELL 
His interpretations represent the fe- 
verse of the Catholic philosophy of life 


tarians for whom art is merely a tool 
or a channel for ideology. And let 
us not tax with disloyalty the respon- 
sible Catholic critic who refuses to 
call good propaganda great art. He 
is obeying his conscience, and there 
can be no disloyalty in that. Dis- 
honesty or compromise is no way to 
advance the Catholic cause. 

There remains the contention that 
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no novel can be called a representa- 
tive Catholic novel which recognizes 
and probes the evil that abounds 
jn the world and stains even the best 
of mortals, with the exception of 
one human person. This is a strange 
attitude, certainly at variance with 
the Catholic view of life which a 
truly Catholic novel must set forth. 
The Catholic view of life is con- 
stantly censured for its insistence on 
the reality of sin. For the last several 
decades it has been bitterly scored 
as pessimistic and hopelessly behind 
the times because it has refused to 
accept the easy, shallow, popular 
notion that evil is being left far to 
the rear by the parade of progress. 
The Catholic concept does not at 
all accord with the despairing doc- 
trine of Luther; namely, that human 
nature is wholly, irreparably corrupt, 
that the purest and best-intentioned 
of our actions is, because of our total 
depravity, a mortal sin. Rather, the 
Catholic philosophy of life teaches 
that we are fallible beings, subject 
to myriad seductive temptations, 
prone to err, and capable of hideous 
wrong-doing. If men were not beset 
by evil, there would have been no 
Incarnation. We still have confes- 
sionals in our churches, and the 
floor-covering about them is usually 
well-worn. Sin is a fact figuring 
largely in life. Therefore, the argu- 
ment that a Catholic novel may not 
take cognizance of sin is untenable. 
The point here is the fact that, 
because a novel represents some of 
the evil that there is in life, it may 
not justly be denied classification 
as a Catholic novel. Such a penalty 
may be inflicted only if the novelist 
exploits evil for purposes of sensa- 
tionalism, if he is pandering to pru- 
rience or vulgarity, or if he repre- 
sents evil as good or indifferent. But 
if he asserts that there is such a 
thing as sin and shows it at work 
in human life, never apologizing for 
it or decking it in specious glamour, 
he surely is doing nothing to dis- 
qualify his work as a Catholic novel. 
The work of Sigrid Undset is a 
case in point. The intense, but often 
obscure and inapposite, debate which 
has raged over her novels has more 
or less centered in the question of 
her representation of sin. Mme. 
Undset’s books are marked by that 
lively, sensuous awareness which is 
found in much contemporary fiction. 
She writes graphically, and there 
are those who find they cannot read 


OUT OF DARKNESS 


By Sister Maris Stella 


This light-winged wildling meadowlark, 
his voice all joy, a fountain flung 

out of the sky while yet the dark 

over the nether valleys hung, 

is singing still as the earth turns 

these hills away from sun. 


O more than bird he is, petals pelted 

of apple bloom from orchard trees. 

He is crocus cupped where snowdrifts melted. 
He is violets and wild flaglilies 

writing in light that spring returns 

and the dark months are done. 


But the other dark that lies deep rifted 
in valleys of the heart even now, 

with what bird's song will it be lifted, 
what yearning out of darkness, how 
banished when the heart's earth turns 
the hills again toward Sun? 


her without harm. They are not to 
be scoffed at. On the other hand, 
some of the scandal taken by her 
critics is plainly pharisaical and re- 
sults from ignorance or confusion 
where art is concerned, as well as 
from inability to see the work as a 
whole and its implications. 

Thus in Madame Dorthea, which, 
incidentally, has no Catholic char- 
acters, Mme. Undset sets side by side 
a happy marriage and a miserable 
liaison. She does no moralizing, 
much less sermonizing, but her frank 
treatment of the liaison, culminating 
in a particularly grisly abortion, is 
such as to depict immorality as 
degrading, disgusting, and ruinous 
rather than rewarding. Without an 
instant’s lapse from the artist’s in- 
tegrity, she makes an incomparably 
more telling case against sin than if 
she had inveighed for pages and 
chapters. There are other incidents 
in the book which some have found 
questionable. But if one relates them 
to the main theme of the book, that 
is, a marriage marked by fidelity, 
genuine strong love, and deep hap- 
piness, he will see them fall into 
place and actually serve as counter- 
point which brings the theme out 
more noticeably than ever. 

In book after book Mme. Undset 
has faced the truth about life and 
conveyed it with masterly skill. It is 
indeed curious that certain Catholics 
brand her work immoral, and there- 
fore not Catholic, while some non- 





Catholics deride it as consciously and 
deliberately moral, and _ therefore 
Catholic in a strictly sectarian sense. 
The former are mistaking true, or- 
ganic realism for the exploitation 
and condoning of evil; the latter 
are victims of the common error that 
a naturalism which does not even 
take the natural law into account 
is the only realism. 

In conclusion, I would say that 
there is little sense in the jeremiads 
periodically groaned out because 
there are no great Catholic novels. 
There are great Catholic novels. One 
was published during the past year. 
It is The Song of Bernadette, the 
work of a Jew. 

There seems to be a belief that, 
by clamoring for American Catholic 
novels of stature, we can call them 
into being. 

Three things alone will bring 
about the appearance of representa- 
tive Catholic novels in this country. 
The first is an appreciation of, or 
better, a saturation in, the Catholic 
philosophy of life. This is as yet 
the exception among American 
Catholics; in addition, there is the 
great disadvantage of our being sur- 
rounded and invaded by a secular- 
istic culture. The second is a tradi- 
tion and an atmosphere of literacy; 
these are not made in a day. The 
third is that mysterious, unpredict- 
able thing called genius. When shall 
we have a conjunction of these? No 
one can say, but it will not be soon. 
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Americana 

Occasionally Hollywood produces a motion picture 
of such unusual understanding and eloquence that 
only the most captious critic can single out its minor 
flaws. THE HUMAN COMEDY, William Saroyan’s 
pen portrait of the American home in wartime, is 
that type of superior film. 

It is the story of the American family told with the 
fervor and enthusiasm of one who believes in its 
preservation as the basis of the nation’s democracy 
and continued free existence. Even those who have 
been exasperated by rambling Saroyanisms in the past 
will vi his deft probing of the average mind and 
heart a exhilarating experience. A goodly portion 
of the which formerly enveloped the Saroyan 
philosophy is gradually drifting away and he is finally 
getting down to bedrock. With the very important 
co-opera of director Clarence Brown, scenarist 
Howard Estabrook, and a large, capable cast, he has 
turned one of the finest films of recent memory. 

The principal characters are the five members of 
the Macauley family, an average group living in a 
small Northern California town. Much of the material 
is undoubtedly autobiographical, for the author has 
captured far more of the nuances of the picture than 
would be evident to the casual observer. The hopes, 
joys, disappointments, and struggles of the little peo- 
ple who make up the town are outlined and traced 
in thoroughly sympathetic and enjoyable fashion. It 
is a dimensional study that does not overlook the sus- 
taining power of religion in the lives of the Macauleys 
and their neighbors. Saroyan’s microscope has elimi- 
nated flict from the story, concentrating rather on 
a tenuous thread of incidents with all the strands 
woven into an exciting and dramatic unit. 


An especially good aggregation of name players 










































































share the accolades with the author and director. 
Mickey Rooney, sans the annoying mannerisms and 
penchant for overacting, handles his role brilliantly. 
Jack Jenkins, a pert, engaging youngster, contributes 
a performance to rank with the screen’s outstanding 
juvenile characterizations, and Frank Morgan, Fay 
Bainter, Marsha Hunt, James Craig, John Craven, Ray 
Collins, and Van Johnson offer intelligent interpre- 
tations. 

The Human Comedy is a report on the morale, cour- 
age, and innate honesty of the average man. Free of 
the forced dramatics and artificial glamour of the Holly- 
wood assembly-line product, it is a picture the entire 
family will appreciate and enjoy to the hilt. It is one 
answer to those who would undermine the bonds that 
have made the family and the fireside the real backbone 
of America. (MGM) 


Sky Odyssey 

When the final chapter of this tremendous world 
struggle has been recorded, the most inspiring and 
valiant passages in the log will be the saza written in 
the clouds. In both defensive and offensive action, the 
men of the air have contributed daredevil ravery and 
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By JERRY COTTER 


courage often beyond the call of duty. The screen pays 
particular tribute to the men of the United States air 
arm in AIR FORCE, an impressive and stirring melo- 
drama that brings the sky war into every theater seat. 

The stars of the picture are a Flying Fortress and 
the determined members of her crew. The “Mary Ann” 
takes off on a routine flight to Honolulu on December 
6th, 1941. That is the start of an adventure that takes 
plane and men through the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the battles cf Manila, Wake Island, the Coral Sea, and 
the daring raid on Tokyo. The log of the “Mary Ann” 
is the only plot, relating a succession of breath-taking 
moments that are now part of history’s thrilling pages. 

Air Force is not pleasant, sugar-coated entertainment, 
but then neither are the facts on which it has been 
based. Lacking the conventional romantic angle, and 
with only faint touches of humor, this adult production 
assumes the proportions of a documentary study of the 
men who make up our Air Force and the planes on 
which they depend. 

Harry Carey, Arthur Kennedy, John Garfield, and 
Gig Young are the most prominent members of the cast. 
Their performances are as taut and melodramatic as 
the picture itself. Air Force ranks with Wake Island 
as the outstanding picturizations to come out of the 
present conflict. (Warner Brothers) 


Reviews in Brief 


A simple, romantic comedy, embellished with timely 
humor and spry performances, PRINCESS O'ROURKE 
is better-than-average adult fun. A refugee princess 
meets and falls in love with an air-line pilot. He is 
greeted enthusiastically by her royal uncle, anxious to 
cement international relations by an American marital 
alliance. They are whisked off to the White House for 
a state wedding and the conventional climax. A familiar 
routine developed by Olivia de Havilland, Robert Cum- 
mings, Jane Wyman, Jack Carson, and Charles Coburn. 
Lightweight laugh material. (Warner Brothers) 


FLIGHT FOR FREEDOM relates the prewar story 
of a famed woman flier who deliberately crashes her 
plane over Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific. 
The purpose is to allow our Navy planes complete 
freedom to photograph the islands while supposedly 
searching for her. In some quarters the opinion has 
been expressed that this is a factual report on Amelia 
Earhart’s tragic death. Whether or not this is true, the 
glorification of deliberate self-destruction as exhibited 


here calls for public censure. Continued screen glam- 
ourization of suicide as heroic is contrary to every moral 
dictum and calls for strong protest. Rosalind Russell 
is up to her usual high performance standard and Fred 
MacMurray and Herbert Marshall complete the tri- 
angle of the subordinated romance. Not recommended. 
(RKO-Radio) 


Deanna Durbin makes a welcome and impressive re- 
turn to the screen as THE AMAZING MRS. HOLLI- 
DAY, principal figure in a heart-warming, sentimental 
drama that has appeal for every member of the family 
circle. Survivor of a Chinese mission, she becomes 
foster mother to a group of orphans. En route to Amer- 
ica they are torpedoed in mid-Pacific and their bene- 
factor, the elderly Commodore Holliday, is believed lost. 
Complications arise when she attempts to secure from 
his heirs the support he had promised for the orphans. 
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In addition to blossoming forth as an actress of charm 
and depth, the Durbin voice is raised again in song, a 
decided asset to any film. Barry Fitzgerald adds his 
inimitable comedy to the proceedings and Edmond 
O’Brien and Arthur Treacher offer ingratiating por- 
trayals in a nicely balanced, original production. 
(Universal) 


A documentary of sustained interest and wide appeal, 
OUR LADY OF PARIS was filmed to preserve the 
beauties of Notre Dame Cathedral in the event of 
bombing. Written and narrated by Father R. W. Gard- 
ner of the Catholic Foreign Mission Society, it captures 
the true spirit of the famous cathedral that has figured 
so prominently in French, as well as Church history. 
Scenes showing the many sacred relics housed in Notre 
Dame, including the actual Crown of Thorns, are par- 
ticularly inspiring. The production should serve as 
excellent material for school and college presentation. 
(Hirliman) 
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\ rather loosely woven combination of comedy and 
romance, SLIGHTLY DANGEROUS emerges from the 
cutting room as exceedingly dull adult fare. Lana 
lurner, always miscast when a role calls for acting 
ability, Robert Young, Walter Brennan, and Dame 
May Whitty are the puppets involved. Obviously they 
gave up trying after the first mediocre reel. (MGM) 


Chere is no conceivable excuse for the release of a 
picture as frankly offensive as the Howard Hughes’ 
production, THE OUTLAW. Totally devoid of any 
entertainment value, it is difficult to understand how 
the moral degeneracy and glorification of crime that is 
the basis of the plot ever received the stamp of approval 
of the Production Code Administration. The cleanest 
feature of the picture is the coating of dust it acquired 
in a two-year sojourn on the studio shelf. So completely 
objectionable is this film that its presentation should 
be vocally protested wherever it is shown. 


Lillian Hellman’s biting indictment of the Nazis and 
their system was one of the most popular stage plays 
before we became active war participants. Events have 
dulled the edge of her rapier, butt WATCH ON THE 
RHINE remains a superior drama. Provocative and 
adult, it is slanted for the intellectual rather than the 
emotional listener. There are inconsistencies in the 
author’s line of reasoning, but she has drawn her char- 
acters and charted her situations with an expert dra- 
matic sense. Discriminating adults will find the produc- 
tion interesting, due in large measure to the intelligent 
efforts of Bette Davis, Paul Lukas, Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
and Lucille Watson. (Warner Brothers) 


\dolescent autograph hunters comprise the member- 
ship of THE YOUNGEST PROFESSION in a pleasant 
littke comedy that moves at a fairly brisk pace. The 
subdeb signature collectors are the targets for a suc- 
cession of satirical barbs and thrusts that inject real 
farcical fun into an otherwise average juvenile yarn. 
Virginia Weidler, the principal sign-here youngster, han- 
dies her assignment with assurance and a nice sense of 
timing. Edward Arnold, John Carroll, Ann Ayars, and 
Agnes Moorhead are the oldsters in the background 
of this hectic high-school jamboree. (MGM) 


Hollywood seems complacently content to ignore the 
contribution of the Negro race to the American scene. 
CABIN IN THE SKY, while it does offer moments in 
which their musical abilities are given full display, is 
not the picture they, or we, have long awaited. Ethel 


Waters, the Hall Johnson Choir, and the score provided 
by Vernon Duke figure importantly, but the prepon- 
derance of suggestive dialogue and situations success- 


fully counteract the isolated high spots of the presenta- 
tion. (MGM) . 


The Theater Playbill 


Any play that brings Helen Hayes back to the theater 
can be considered a dramatic event. Judged solely on 
its merits, however, HARRIET, by Florence Ryerson 
and Colin Clements, is several degrees less than a re- 
sounding hit. Rather, it is a simple drama welded to 
fit the talents of an adept, painstaking player who lifts 











THE tf SIGy 
it above the classification of mere historical portraiture, 
There is an aura of warmth and a friendly spirit ip 
this study of Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose crusading 
pen jabbed mercilessly at the slave problem in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. The authors have concentrated their at. 
tention on the picture of her as a wife and mother, 
Their secondary consideration was her prominence and 
value to the Abolitionist Movement. They have treated 
the subject with sympathetic attention, and Miss Hayes 
has contributed a performance to compare favorably 
with her portrayal of Victoria Regina and Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 
Harriet is sufficiently absorbing and stimulating to 
provide an interesting session for those who would 
delve into the historical treasure chest of great 











































































humanitarians, 1H 
Billie Burke, favorite of yesteryear’s playgoers and om 
today’s movie fans, makes an auspicious and personally pe 
successful return to the Broadway boards in a strained, wet a 
stilted comedy of class distinction in blitzed Britain, oe wn 
THIS ROCK, written by an American businessman sation 
with a yen for the theater, lacks the force and structure ‘eile 
to put the desired message across, Most of the humor a 
is thin and lacking in spontaneity, and the social prob § 4, 
lem of housing evacuees in mansions has been too liber. my fe 
ally sprinkled with obvious propaganda to attract Bj. ... 
audiences on this side of the rock. thing 
Miss Burke proves herself without peer as a come § |. in; 
dienne, though she does become a trifle coy on occasion, fis 
Nicholas Joy, Jane Sterling, Zachary Scott, and a stage B iusin 
ful of youngsters acquit themselves creditably in this B 5.) 
comedy of great promise, but only average fulfillment.  . 4 
whol 
Suicidal Tendency too 1: 
If the United States and its people were to be judged nn 
in the light of the stream of motion-picture distortions yo 
; abou 
that have been sent out of the country in the past two ; 
: : P : this s 
decades our influence in global affairs would indeed d 
be nil. The Hollywood conception of how America oo 
vege : : more 
lives is often so highly colored as to be libelous. Un- : 
fortunately, we have done little more than shrug of § "Pt 
ae : 8. or bi 
the defamation of character with a laugh. The time , 
has certainly come when we must stop laughing and ed 
do something to remedy the matter. a 
The Office of War Information is making a belated 
attempt to convince the peoples of other lands that 
Americans are not really as bad as they’ve painted them- “] 
selves. Short subjects on life in the various states are B 4... 
being sent all over the world—a rather expensive coun § 
terpropaganda campaign. How much simpler if we § .., 
had never exported the various gangster cycles, smut: qua 
in-satin comedies, and general unmoral studies that § 4, 
have figured so prominently in our screen diet. the 
In recent months a new and dangerous trend has I 
been evident, motivated by the war. Suicide is being § ,,,, 
presented, not only as an acceptable method of plot § ,.., 
solution, but also as a noble and brave act. Concepts § i), 
of right and wrong have not changed through the cen- ! 
turies. They will not in the future, come heresy, Hitler, a 
or Hollywood. To glorify self-murder at a time when § ;. | 
emotions are at fever-pitch is a definite repudiation of urg 
the moral responsibility which is a most important part F ),,, 
of movie-making. F 
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Katherine Jyurton 


Women and Food Rationing 


I HAVE NOT as yet joined the anvil chorus which 
expresses itself freely about how things are being done 
at Washington. I have not done so because if a country 
can produce the amount of munitions we seem to be 
making and the number of trained soldiers, after being 
for many years the least-munitioned and _ least-armed 
nation anywhere, there must be some people at Wash- 
ington who know how to do things. : 

But now, and very definitely in the capacity of a 
woman who buys food for a house, I want to register 
my feelings. Last month I was wishing that there would 
be several women at the peace table. Now I want some- 
thing much more immediate: I would like some women 
at the food rationing table of the Federal Government. 

I imagine I am right when I think that all this points 
business has been planned by men, or settled into its 
fnal form by men. And even if it is necessary to make 
such high points on plain foods, it seems to me the 
whole thing has been done a little too early or a little 
too late in the year. If we are in such a state that the 
foods of the poor, chiefly dried beans, peas, and canned 
tomatoes—and only a pound of each—take between them 
about the whole ration for one person a month, then 
this should have been begun long ago. And if it is being 
done just so that we don’t run short, then it should be 
more gently applied, at least until the new crops are 
ripe. As it is, people who have money go to a restaurant 
or buy the more expensive unrationed items, while peo- 
ple who must feed a family on no more money than last 
year are definitely up against it. 


Advice from Washington 


“EAT FRESH things instead of canned,” say the 
cheerful ones in Washington. With cabbage so high it is 
nearly the aristocrat of vegetables? Carrots and beets 
ten cents a small bunch? Apples three pounds for a 
quarter? With potatoes skyrocketing? “Ceilings have 
been established,” say our blithe food rationers. And 
the ceilings are there, but up in the clouds. 

I can understand the rationing of coffee and of sugar, 
commodities that require boats to import. But there 
seems something too drastic about this handling of len- 
tils and beans and tomatoes in point rationing. 

Another thing about these gay liltings, written many 
of them as if we women were children or nitwits, 
is what I may call the urgings. The men in Washington 
urge us. “to eat cereals, for we have plenty.” Fine, but 
hardly three times a day. “Use fresh vegetables,” they 
sing, and even in the cheaper stores vegetables are be- 
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yond the ordinary pocketbook. Sometimes when I think 
about women with big families and small purses trying 
to get together a meal that will fill the family, I feel 
really heartsick about it, for the lean purse is hit with 
a vengeance. You can still get up a fine meal without 
using a single point, but it is pretty hard to get up an 
inexpensive one that way. 

I also resent the attitude on the part of those officials 
who insinuate sweetly that now is the time for all good 
women to get in a little real work, to stop opening cans 
for a meal and put real foot, hand, and head work on 
meals. Again this hits the majority, who don’t go around 
with can openers always in hand, or patronize the deli- 
catessens. They are in the minority when the whole land 
is considered. 

“Do your own canning,” they carol at us. Fine for 
those with gardens or those who can have a garden. 
How about the many who can’t? The store prices, even 
the roadside stand prices, made it an expensive venture. 
When I was a little girl we used to buy a drawer of 
strawberries for jam or bushel baskets of tomatoes for 
canning. My hair stands on end when I contemplate the 
cost of these now or during the last years. Many grow- 
able things will be—favorite word of the food solons— 
“plentiful,” but unless I miss my guess so will the prices 
be full and plenty. 

I don’t know if the answers—either the lilting or 
cheerful or gloomy ones—are near the truth or far. But 
I have an uneasy feeling that these men think they have 
solved the problem, yet if someone made them prove it 
—as one must do in arithmetic—maybe they haven't the 
right answer at all. Maybe mother had better be called 
to help with the homework. 


Soup Recipe 


AND NOW, since everyone I know is giving me an 
unrationed recipe these days, here is one for my readers. 
After the animadversions above, I feel a bit humiliated 
to state it was made up by a man—but then my peeve is 
by no means with all men, many of whom are suffering 
in pocketbook too, since they earn what is put in it. 
Here it is, a grand soup. Take four slices of bacon and 
let them cook in two quarts of water for an hour, very 
slowly. Then add two big whole potatoes peeled, a car- 
rot, a small onion, and an almost invisible piece of gar- 
lic. Let simmer two hours. Take away the carrot, mash 
the potatoes, add a small cabbage shredded, and sim- 
mer another hour, and add a cup of evaporated milk or 
a half cup of cream. Eat with crusty Italian bread, and 
not even a Washington food dictator could find fault 
with it or fail to enjoy it. 
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Sacraments for Separated Married People 


Catholic couple married in the Catholic 
Church ave divorced and neither remarries during 
the lifetime of the other party, can they still receive 
the Sacraments, that is, go to confession and receive 
Holy Communion?—wobBuRN, MASS. 


Of course it must be understood that the word “di- 
vorce” in the above question is used in the sense that 
the couple is merely separated, with the marriage bond 
remaining intact even though a civil divorce may have 
been obtained. 

\s is well known the Catholic Church allows married 
people to separate under certain conditions, For 
instance, for their spiritual benefit they may by mutual 
consent separate for a time. With the permission of the 
bishop this separation may be made permanent. Under 
the prudent guidance of the Church this is a following 
of Our Lord’s counsel, “And everyone who has left . . . 
wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
a hundredfold, and shall possess life everlast- 
ing.” Math. 19: 29. 

Other justifying reasons for separation are adultery, 
grave danger to one’s physical life or well-being, and 
serious harm to one’s spiritual or mental welfare. With 
the exception of the case of adultery, permission for 
the Innocent party to separate must be obtained from 
ihe Ordinary of the diocese unless the guilt of the other 
party is certain beyond doubt and theré is danger in 
delay 

In the case of adultery the innocent party has no 
obligation to admit at any future time the guilty party 
io conjugal life. In the other cases the common life 
must be restored when the reason for the separation 
ceases. If the bishop decreed that the separation was to 
be for a time, or indefinitely, the innocent party in such 
a case is not obliged to return except when the time 
specified has elapsed or the bishop gives orders to 
return. 

On the question of separation we have gone into 
more details than the original question would seem to 
need but there is a purpose in this and it is to call 
attention to the fact that many Catholics are ignorant 
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of their obligations in this matter of separation and 
act as if the separation of married couples can be ¢é€ 
fected for little or no reason and on their own personal 
authority. This attitude is false as can be seen from 
what has been said above, which is merely an abridge. 
ment of Canons 1129, 1130, and 1131 of the Code of 
Canon Law. And not only do Catholics frequently act 
contrary to the prescriptions of the Church in this mat- 
ter of separation but also in the matter of going into 
civil courts to obtain civil divorces. Unfortunately most 
of these people seem to think they are doing no wrong 
because they say they have no intention of remarrying. 
Not only must they have the intention of not remarty- 
ing but there must also be grave reasons such as the 
protection of civil rights and also the consent of the 
bishop of the diocese. 

Whether or not Catholics who have separated and 
obtained a civil divorce may be admitted to the Sac 
ments will depend en many circumstances and partict- 
lar cases will have to be judged accordingly. 


The Good Thief 


Since Jesus did not ascend to heaven until forty 
days after His resurrection, how did He fulfill His 
promise to the Good Thief, “This, day thou shalt be 
with me in paradise”?—j. Pp. MC., MASSACHUSETTS. 


This difficulty rests on a misinterpretation of the 
word “paradise.” Literally the word means a pleasure 
garden and in this sense it is used with reference to the 
home of our first parents. Consequently, Our Lord did 
not promise the immediate enjoyment of the Beatific 
Vision to the Good Thief but assured him of eternal 
life with the great assembly of all the just who were 
awaiting the full fruition of their salvation when Christ 
would return to His Father after His victory over sin 
and death. 

In the Apostles’ Creed we say of Christ, “He dee 
cended into hell” but this was not the hell of the 
damned but a place which has also been designated a 
limbo, where the saints of the Old Testament awaited 
the coming of Christ and where unbaptized infants 
enjoy a natural beatitude. While His Body was in the 
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tomb, Christ visited the souls of the just in limbo and 
brought to them the glad tidings that they would soon 
go with Him when He would reopen to .aankind the 
gates of heaven. With Christ in limbo was the Good 
Thief and there he awaited in complete assurance the 
greater happiness that would be his in heaven. 


“Amen” Not in Form of Baptism 


Why is the word “Amen” omitted after the words 
“I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost”? 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites declared on June 
g, 1853 that the ‘Roman Ritual should be followed and 
the form therein prescribed omits the “Amen.” Orig- 
inally the people or clerics who were present at a bap- 
tism responded “Amen” and it was never intended to 
be part of the form used by the one administering the 
Sacrament. See also the words of Our Lord near the 
end of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 


Truth in Heaven 


If a person believed a calumny against an innocent 
party, would he find out the truth when he gets to 
Heaven? 


If the person believed the calumny in good faith— 
for example, because he believed his informant knew 
the facts and was truthful in relating them—it would 
not be a sin on his part. If, however, he believed it 
against his conscience it would be a sin. The seriousness 
of the sin would be in proportion to the harm done. 
Like any other sin, its forgiveness would depend on 
repentance and reparation of the injury done. If the 
individual who believed in good faith got to Heaven, 
he would know the truth in God. 


Saints Leocadia and Apollonia 


(1) Will you kindly give a short biography of 
Saints Leocadia and Apollonia? 

(2) What nationality were they and what na- 
tionalities usually give these names to children—m. A., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(1) Saint Leocadia was a virgin and martyr who died 
in Toledo as a result of the sufferings inflicted on her 
during the persecution of the Emperor Diocletian. The 
year of her death is commonly accepted as being 304 
and her feast is kept on December g. There is not much 
reliable information on the details of her life. She is 
the principal patroness of Toledo, Spain. 

Saint Apollonia was an aged deaconess who suffered 
martyrdom at Alexandria in the year 249. Her feast is 
celebrated on February g. She was brutally beaten and 
all her teeth were knocked out before being burned to 
death. She is invoked against toothache and all dental 
diseases and is the patroness of dentists, 

(2) At the time these holy women lived, nationalities 
that are recognized today were not in existence. The use 
of these names is found most commonly among Italians, 
French, and Spaniards. 








Our Lady of Fatima 


Will you kindly give some information about Our 
Lady of Fatima?—NEwW YorRK. 


In 1917 Our Blessed Lady appeared several times to 
three young children: Lucia de Jesus who was ten years 
of age, and her two cousins, Francisco who was eight 
and Jacinta Marto who was only seven years old. These 
apparitions occurred at the Iria grotto near the village 
of Fatima in Portugal. There is a striking similarity 
between the events that took place at Fatima and at 
Lourdes. After careful investigation the Church de- 
clared in 1930 that the apparitions are worthy of belief 
and devotion to Our Lady of Fatima was officially 
recognized and authorized. 

At the time of the apparitions in 1917 Our Lady told 
the children that the war then ravaging Europe would 
end but added “if they do not cease to offend the Lord, 
not much time will elapse, and precisely during the 
next Pontificate, another and more terrible one will 
commence.” These words most certainly have been ful- 
filled. Furthermore, it was foretold that a “castigation 
of the world fer its many transgressions is at hand, 
through war, famine, and persecutions of the Church 
and the Holy Father. To prevent this I ask the conse- 
cration of the world to my Immaculate Heart and Com- 
munion in reparation on the first Saturday of each 
month. If my requests are heard, Russia will be con- 
verted and there will be peace. Otherwise, great errors 
will be spread through the world, giving rise to wars 
and persecutions against the Church; the good will 
suffer martyrdom, and the Holy Father will have to 
suffer much; different nations will be destroyed but in 
the end my Immaculate Heart will triumph and an 
era of peace will be conceded to humanity.” 

It is significant that in his address to Portugal a few 
months ago, the Holy Father made allusion to Russia 
and also consecrated the Church and the world to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


Evening Weddings 


Is it a law of the Church that no marriage can be 
performed in the church after sunset or is it a regu- 
lation made by a local pastor? 


The general law of the Church as expressed in the 
Code of Canon Law is silent on this point. In most, if 
not all, American dioceses evening weddings are pro- 
hibited except under extraordinary circumstances and 
with permission of the bishop. This regulation in- 
corporates the decree of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore which we shall quote not only to give the 
background of the regulation but also because its words 
need heeding today even more than when they were 
set down in 1884. The 125 Decree is as follows—“Pastors 
of souls should frequently admonish the faithful that 
they be not deceived by the error of profane men who 
look upon matrimony as a merely earthly and secular 
affair. Pastors must keep before the minds of their 
people the teaching of the Church on the sacramental 
character of matrimony and that it is a beautiful symbol 
of that love which Christ has for His Spouse, the 
Church. Frequently and earnestly let pastors urge that 
the faithful be married according to the pious and 
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laudable ceremony of the Church, not at night but with 
a mass during which the nuptial blessing will be im- 
parted. In this way the parties will be tacitly professing 
their Catholic Faith and will show forth to all men in 
a becoming way their belief concerning the dignity and 
sanctity of marriage. And this is not merely laudable 
but in these our times it seems almost necessary, for 
ihe enemies of religion leave nothing undone to destroy 
every vestige of the sanctity and sacramental character 
of matrimony and strive to have it looked upon as a 
mere civil contract.” (Translation by Sign-Post Editor) 


When bishops make regulations concerning evening 
weddings they are carrying out the spirit of the above 
decree and also exercising a right conferred by Canon 


1171 which allows them to fix the hours for ceremonies 
and sacred rites. As a sample of the rules pastors must 
lollow in this matter we shall quote from the Statutes 
of our own Archdiocese of Newark, “With the excep- 
tion of cases of revalidation, no marriage is to be cele- 
brated after six o'clock in the evening without express 
permission of the Ordinary.” (Statute 194) 


Blessed Chalk and Twelfth-Night Cake 


/ am curious about two customs associated with the 
feast of the Epiphany, namely, the marking of doors 
with chalk and what is called Twelfth-night cake.— 
rORONTO, ONT. 


in certain localities it is customary to bless chalk after 
the Mass on the feast of the Epiphany and distribute 
it to the faithful who then mark the doors of their 


homes with the names of the Magi. The form for bless- 
ing the chalk is found in the Roman Ritual and in it 
the priest prays that those who use the chalk to write 


“on the doors of their home the names of Thy saints, 
Melchior, and Baltassar may enjoy, through 
‘heir merits and intercession, health of body and salva- 
tion of soul.” 

\n old manner of designating Epiphany is Twelfth- 
day, that is, the twelfth day after Christmas. Twelfth- 
night would be the evening of Epiphany. Shakespeare’s 
play What You Will has come to be known as Twelfth 
Night because it was presented for the first time in 1602 
on the evening of Epiphany. Many old customs are as- 
sociated with this day and its vigil and no doubt one 
might be the preparation of a special kind of cake for 
the occasion. From personal experience the present 
writer knows that the Italians prepare a special kind 
of cake in a variety of forms for the Befania or 
Epiphany but no religious signification is attached to it. 


CGaspan 


Lloyd C. Douglas’ Latest Book 


Is there anything against the Divinity of Christ in 
the novel “The Robe” by Lloyd C, Douglas? What is 
your opinion of the book?—c. B., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Not having read the book and having no intention of 
doing so, the Sign-Post Editor will depend on a reliable 
authority in giving an opinion of The Robe. Having 
read two of Mr. Douglas’ books, The Magnificent Obses- 
sion and The Green Light, we have no desire for further 
contact with this author’s peculiar psychology tinged 
with religiosity. We quote from Best Sellers, a review 
service under Catholic auspices. “The story is well told 





THE ff SIGN 
and with a wealth of complication. It moves with a 
rapid pace. Historically, there are many minor er. 
rors. . . . Scripture scholars, particularly Catholics, will 
wonder at the omission of any mention of Pentecost, 
at the merely casual allusion to the Last Supper, the 
suppression of any acknowledgment of a Christian 
priesthood, save the rather presbyterian respect for the 
Apostles as elders-in-the-faith; and they will smile at the 
rather incongruous marriage arranged for Marcellus 
and Diane, both Christian, by a half-Christian “justice 
of the peace,” the farmer Appius. The feeding of the 
five thousand is half-explained away as no greater mira. 
cle than the power of Christ’s example in prompting 
those with lunchbaskets to share their food with those 
who did not provide for themselves. One can almost 
feel the Protestant minister shying away from any of 
the Catholic and Christian doctrine which he does not 
accept. . . . The novel is, however, in the main com. 
pletely reverent and may be read by all not only with 
pleasure but with inspiration.” Of course it must be 
understood that the story of the seamless garment is 
pure legend. As regards the Divinity of Christ while it 
may be true that Mr. Douglas is reverent it would be 
interesting to know just what this fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity means to him. 





Confirmation Rite 


In the early Church, Confirmation was administered 
by the imposition of hands but now by anointing 
the forehead. How do you account for the difference? 


The difficulty is more apparent than real. Leaving 
aside theological discussions of the essential matter of 
this sacrament, it must be remembered that the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation as administered today does not 
exclude but actually includes imposition of hands on 
the one being confirmed. That is why the anointing 
cannot be performed by using some instrument but with 
the hand of the bishop properly imposed on the head 
of the one confirmed. 


Charisms 


What is meant by charisms? 


The word “charism” comes from the Greek charisma 
meaning a gift. In Catholic theology the term “cha- 
risma” (plural, charismata) is used to designate a divine 
gift or grace bestowed by God primarily for the sake 
of others rather than for the spiritual welfare of the 
recipient. Examples of these charismata are the gift of 
tongues, of miracles, and other extraordinary gifts men- 
tioned by St. Paul in the twelfth chapter of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. These charismata may not 
be the reward of merit nor do they indicate internal 
sanctity. Theologians term them gratiae gratis datae 
(graces gratuitously given) to distinguish them from 
gratiae gratum facientes (graces making one pleasing or 
holy in the sight of God). This latter kind of grace is 
what is better known as sanctifying grace and actual 
grace. Charismata are not necessary for salvation but 
sanctifying grace and charity are. On this point see the 
thirteenth chapter of the above-mentioned Epistle of 
St. Paul where he points out the more excellent way. 
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Marriage Cases 


(1) I read in a magazine about a movie star who 
had been married twice and divorced twice and sub- 
sequently was married to a Catholic man in the pres- 
ence of a Catholic priest. I could not believe it. Could 
this happen?—c. s., WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


(2) A man was baptized, received his first Holy 
Communion, and was confirmed in the Catholic 
Church. Later his father left the Catholic Church and 
forced his family to do likewise, In time this man 
married a non-Catholic girl and shortly after divorced 
her. If this marriage took place before a Protestant 
minister or a justice of the peace, is it possible for 
this man now:to marry a Catholic girl in a Catholic 
Church? Who would be the proper person to see in 
regard to this?—M. C., SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


(1) We suspect the inquirer refers to the marriage of 
Carole Landis. All the facts in the case have not been 
made public but we can.rest assured that the ecclesias- 
tical authorities knew what they were doing in permit- 
ting the marriage and were acting in complete confor- 
mity with the law of the Catholic Church. 

The questioner’s difficulty comes from the fact that 
she (for it is one of the gentler sex who puts the ques- 
tion) considers the movie star to have “been married 


twice.” But had she? That is the crux of the question. ° 


It may be that she had gone through two marriage 
ceremonies but if she was a Catholic and bound by the 
marriage laws of the Church, as secms to have been the 
case, then she was no more married than if she had 
taken up co-habitation with her so-called husbands 
without going through any ceremony. In a word she was 
not married as far as the Catholic Church is concerned. 
And why? It should not seem necessary to answer this 
simple and fundamental question but we shall, in the 
hope that repetition will finally bring to every Catholic 
an unshakable knowledge of a fundamental requisite 
for a valid Catholic marriage. Presuming that certain 
kinds of impediments are not present and excepting a 
few very extraordinary classes of cases, a Catholic must 
be married in the presence of the bishop of the diocese, 
or the pastor of the parish where the wedding takes 
place, or in the presence of a priest who has been prop- 
erly delegated to witness the marriage. Two witnesses 
also are necessary. Therefore, any ceremony that is gone 
through in the’presence of a non-Catholic minister, any 
civil official, or even of a priest who has not the proper 
faculties as above stated is no marriage at all and the 
indefinite repetition of such ceremonies will be in the 
same category. Therefore, any Catholic who has gone 
through one or several such ceremonies and can furnish 
proof that he or she has never been validly married ac- 
cording to Church law may not only be married in ac- 
cordance with Church law but may demand it as a right. 
Be it noted, however, that the only question at issue is 
the freedom to marry in so far as no impediment stands 
in the way and not the morality of the Catholic party’s 
past. This latter is beside the point in the present dis- 
cussion. 


_ (2) In certain cases those who may have been baptized 
in the Catholic Church are not obliged to be married 
before a bishop or priest as explained above in order to 
contract a valid marriage. Under this heading come the 
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children of two non-Catholic parents or of a mixed mar- 
riage or of apostate Catholic parents provided they grew 
up from infancy, that is, before seven years complete in 
heresy, schism, infidelity, or in no religion at all. This 
exemption from observing the Catholic form of marriage 
holds when such individuals marry non-Catholics for if 
they wished to marry a Catholic they would be bound to 
the Church law indirectly, that is, by virtue of the 
Catholic’s obligation to observe Church law. We cannot 
have a marriage valid for one of the parties and not for 
the other. Thus, such an individual could contract a 
valid marriage with a non-Catholic before a minister 
or a justice of the peace. On the other hand if such 
an individual wished to marry a Catholic validly the 
marriage must be performed in the presence of the 
priest because the Catholic is bound to observe the mat- 
rimonial law of the Church. 

The case in hand does not seem to come under this 
exception for the man made his first Communion and 
was confirmed which presupposes that he was beyond 
the canonical age of infancy before he was withdrawn 
from the practice of the Catholic Faith by his father. 
Therefore, he was bound by the Catholic form of mar- 
riage and any marriage he entered into before a minister 
or a justice of the peace was invalid according to Church 
law. 

What is said here must not be taken as a declaration 
of nullity in any particular case. We can lay down gen- 
eral principles in our column and even say that certain 
particular cases seem to come under these principles but 
the official declaration of nullity and the only one upon 
which Catholics can act must come from the proper 
ecclesiastical authorities. The proper person to see 
about getting a declaration of nullity is the pastor or 
one of the priests of the parish to which the interested 
Catholic party belongs. The priest will then refer the 
case to the bishop who will give the decision after the 
proper investigations have been made. 


Private Novena; Sign of Cross; 
Special Indulgence 


(1) How can one who is not able to go out make a 
novena? 

(2) Is there an indulgence for blessing oneself with 
holy water? 

(3) I was told there is an indulgence attached to the 
practice of saying a certain prayer when swallowing 
water. Is this true?—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(1) The essential thing in making a novena is to 
to say the prescribed prayers. This can be done at home 
as well as in church. It is true, however, that the in- 
dulgences attached to certain novenas vary according 
as they are made publicly or privately but this does not 
affect the essential notion that a novena is a devotion 
carried out for a period of nine days. 

(2) To all the faithful who make the Sign of the 
Cross and invoke the name of the Holy Trinity by say- 
ing, “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen” an indulgence of 100 days 
is granted. If the same is done with holy water an 
indulgence of goo days can be gained. 

(3) There is no foundation for such an assertion and 
it is to be hoped that your informant will discontinue 
spreading such notions. 
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Letters should-as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 


The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s—not necessarily those of 
the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter ap- 
pearing in the pages of the magazine is welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


“The Peace te Come” 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


The article ““The Peace to Come,” by Professor Ross 
Hoffman, in the March issue, was interesting and pro- 
vocative to the extent that I feel impelled to comment 
upon it. The author’s thesis is that the visions of ““dawn- 
ists” should be discouraged in order that the realities 
of the postwar world might not cause a repetition of 
the too cruel disillusionment which resulted after Ver- 
sailles. This is a sensible thesis and contributes to the 
reservoir of sane political, economic, and social thought 
which is being accumulated in America. 

However, praiseworthy as is Dr. Hoffman’s thesis, his 
article also contributes to the 128-year-old campaign to 
whitewash Great Britain’s part in the Napoleonic Wars 
while at the same time defending, not too subtly, the 
part of International Communism since 1918. Defend- 
ing Napoleon, however, is like defending any contro- 
versial figure of the dead past. It is more important, 
now, to discuss the part of Communism since 1918. 

The author states: “Again at the end of the last war, 
the Russian peril, now in its Bolshevist form, seemed 
to hover over Europe.” “Seems” is hardly the word. 
Bolshevism broke out in Germany, Hungary, Spain, 
Italy, and France, all of which is conveniently omitted 
from the article. Professor Hoffman derides the fear of 
Bolshevism as ignoble. It is not likely that such fear 
appeared ignoble to Pope Pius XI, who warned Chris- 
tians not to collaborate with Communism if they would 
save Christian civilization. 

Russian and American idealisms have been poured 
into the torrent of the present war, says Professor Hoff- 
man, If this is really true, then before the war is over we 
shall see these idealisms locked in a death struggle. 
American idealism, which is fundamentally Christian, 
and Russian idealism which, apart from its natural 
nationalism, is basically anti-Christian, cannot logically 
remain brothers-in-arms, They are natural adversaries 
and will inevitably turn upon one another. 
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The result of Europe’s reaction to Communism, Mp, 
Hoffman complains, was the loss of Russian aid jp 
maintaining the balance of Europe against a new Pap. 
German uprising. Has the Professor forgotten the en. 
circlement of Germany by the France-Russia-Czecho. 
Slovakia pact? The pact which lost its power to encircle 
when it was betrayed by Russia’s and France’s failure 
to support the Czechs. That pact was anything but an 
unabridged gulf between Russia and Western Europe. 
It was Russia, finally, who betrayed Europe in 1939 and 
enabled Germany to launch her attack upon ‘Poland, 
It was Russia, false to her promises—but loyal to Marx. 
ist philosophy, who made it possible for the peace of 
Europe to be shattered. As well rely on the devil to 
maintain Europe’s peace as to depend upon the anti- 
religious leaders of Russia. Let us not forget that Russia 
is on our side not because she chose to be or we chose 
her to be, but because Germany chose to put her there, 
Let us have enough pride to insist that although our 
enemies have the power to make America and Russia 
common allies, we retain the privilege of selecting our 
own friends. There is a vast difference between the two. 

Let us also remember that although the “dawnists” 
are certainly to be discouraged it is more important 
to discourage the efforts of the Reds in shaping a post. 
war peace. Catholic apologists for Communist Russia, 
no matter how they try, are unconvincing in their efforts 
to show that America and the world are in greater 
danger from the Utopian dreams of the “dawnists” than 
from the practical and zealous advocates of anti- 
Christian Communism. Both elements had a “play” 
after World War I, but the fruits of Communism will 
linger in our memories longer. 


Floral Park, N.Y. JosePH RoBERTs 


Spiritual Inter-Americanism 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


A word of congratulation to the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
William Barry, for the splendid work that he is doing 
in furthering the cause of Christ in the Americas. 

I firmly believe that the Inter-American Seminar 
Scholarship Prize Contest will be one of the greatest 
milestones in paving our Spiritual Pan-American High- 
way. 

As a member of last year’s Seminar to Cuba, I know 
how hard this cleric has fought to keep alive the 
“Good Brother in Christ” policy in the minds and 
hearts of our college students, who will be the leaders 
of tomorrow in our relations with our fellow Ameri- 
cans. Only the fact that I am about to enter the armed 
forces of our country prevents me from attending this 
year’s Seminar. 

Instructor in Spanish 

Niagara University 


N. F. SALLESE 


The Original Father Brown 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


Being an ardent admirer of G. K. C., I was much 
interested in the article, “The Innocence of G. K. C.” 
by John B. Kennedy in the February issue of THE 
SIGN. 

There is one point on which I should like to make 
a comment. Mr. Kennedy spoke of the original of 
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father Brown as a combination of Robert Hugh Ben- 
son, Father Ronald Knox, and Father Philip Fletcher, 
but he made no mention of Father John O’Connor 
of Bradford. In Chesterton’s Autobiography, on page 
334 Chesterton says of Father Brown, “I did take some 
of his inner intellectual qualities from my friend, Father 
John O'Connor of Bradford.” Again on page 339, 
Chesterton speaks of “generally disguising Father 
O'Connor as Father Brown.” 
Mr. Kennedy speaks truly of the “sheer onomato- 
ia” in that splendid poem, “The Battle of Lepanto.” 
Could there be a greater effect of stress and struggle 
than in the lines: 
“Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 
Stiff flags straining in the night blasts cold.” 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin ETHEL QwEN MERRILL 


Month of the Holy Eucharist 
EpiroR OF THE SIGN: 


In April, 1937, three priests, one nun, a number of 
seminarians, and one lay person, privately set aside the 
month as a Month of the Holy Eucharist. In 1942 that 
initial membership increased to several hundred. Once 
again, this April, for the seventh successive year a 
Month of the Holy Eucharist will be observed by a 
group of priests, religious, and the laity. The twofold 
purpose of this eucharistic movement, which is being 
carried on with the knowledge of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, is: first, a more intensive glorification of the Holy 
Eucharist and second, an increase of its saving and 
sanctifying effects in souls through a better knowledge 
and deeper love of this Divine Mystery. 

Indulgences granted by Holy Mother Church for the 
observance of a Eucharistic Month follow: 

To the faithful who, for one entire month of the 
year, recite prayers or devoutly perform other works 
of piety in honor of the Most Holy Eucharist, are 
granted: An indulgence of seven years on each day of 
the month. A plenary indulgence, under the usual 
conditions, if, for an entire month, these pious exercises 
are daily followed (S. Paen, Ap., 3 Tul. 1928 et 18 Mart. 
1932). Preces et Pia Opera, 1938, p. 88. 

Membership entails no obligation beyond that of 
observing April as the Month of the Holy Eucharist: 
and, of course, this obligation does not bind under pain 
of sin. 

Spiritual exercises of the month are left to the choice 
of the individual but the following are highly recom- 
mended: frequent, and when possible, daily attendance 
at Holy Mass and reception of Holy Communion; daily 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament; the Hour of Adoration, 
once or twice during the month, preferably every week, 
and the reading of literature pertaining to the Holy 
Eucharist. A list of appropriate books and pamphlets 
will be sent to anyone requesting it. 

Prayers are earnestly solicited that God’s blessing may 
rest upon this movement. “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” (Psalm 126) 
A cordial invitation is intended to your readers to join 
in keeping this April as a Month of the Holy Eucharist 
and to obtain new members for the movement. For 
the purpose of record the names and addresses of 
persons and in the case of groups, the number who 
intend to observe the month will be greatly appre- 


ciated. Anyone interested in the movement may com- 
municate with the writer at 47 East 81st Street, New 
York City. God willing, may this Eucharistic apostolate, 
under the patronage and guidance of Our Lady, find 
its fulfillment in the establishment of the Month of 
the Holy Eucharist. 

47 E. 81 St. 

New York City 


LoreETTA J. FURCHT 


Indian Independence 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I have read with interest Mr. Shridharani’s article 
entitled “What Does India Want?” in your February 
issue. But before commenting upon it, may I refer to 
your footnote of introduction? 

You state that “the case of Great Britain versus 
India” is better known than “the case of India versus 
Great Britain.” You therefore invited Mr. Shridharani 
to give “his countrymen’s side of the picture.” May I, 
as an old worker for Indo-British understanding, for 
the complete realization of India’s political aspirations, 
and as one who has enjoyed nearly forty years of 
experience of Indian affairs, mostly from the Indian 
side, energetically protest against your assumption and 
assertion? 

There is no “case of Great Britain versus India” nor 
of “India versus Great Britain,” in the sense in which 
you make the contrast. Nor does Mr. Shridharani give 
your readers “his countrymen’s side of the picture.” 
A year’s lecture tour of this country, often at the heels 
or just ahead of Mr. Shridharani and his friends, has 
taught me that whatever British case there is—and I 
am not specially concerned to make it—has been either 
very poorly or not at all effectively put before the 
American public, whereas the viewpoint of Mr. Shrid- 
harani and his political associates (which would be an 
eye-opener to immense numbers of his compatriots, were 
they aware of it) has been for long very widely pub- 
licized. Moreover, I speak not as a “British Tory” (a 
term or its equivalent used by Mr. Shridharani, like an 
obsession, at least sixteen times) but as a British Labour- 
ite and a member of advisory committees of the Party 
and of the Trade Union Congress. In addition, I had 
the privilege of a ten years’ period of the closest col- 
laboration with Mr. Gandhi and of making substantial 
sacrifices for India which began long before Mr. Shrid- 
harani came upon the scene. 

He tells us that what “India” desires “right now” of 
Britain is independence. Millions of Indians disagree 
completely with this diagnosis, though all Indian na- 
tionalists desire it—and are free to take it upon the 
cessation of hostilities. Britain has formally promised it, 
without the possibility or the intention of revocation, 
so soon as Indians themselves have agreed upon and 
freely formulated their own independence constitution. 
Whether their leaders can and will do so—and when 
and how—is entirely up to them. That is the only “if” 
and “but” in the whole matter. Should it turn out to 
be as easy and simple as Mr. Shridharani evidently 
thinks—contrary to the views of neutral observers on 
the spot like Mr. Herbert Matthews—so much the bet- 
ter, and no one would be more delighted than I. 

Mr. Shridharani accuses “the British”—whatever that 
phrase may mean—of having succeeded in persuading 
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some Americans that “changing horses in the mid- 
stream of war would jeopardise the chances of victory 
for the United Nations.” But he would seem to have 
convinced himself, too (until his party propaganda be- 
came too strong), of the undesirability of such a funda- 
mental and critical change during the war, if one may 
rely upon certain paragraphs in his recent book, My 
India, My America, upon which his reputation as an 
author is so justly founded. At pages 523-5, he says, 
in summary, that 

(1) there was some justification for the British policy 
that complete independence cannot be granted to 
India during the war; (g) all the Congress Party wants 
is an agreement on the basic principle of India’s in- 
alienable right to self-determination; (3) the concrete 
form of the Party’s demand is that (i) the British Gov- 
ernment should proclaim before the world that the 
Indian people and not the British should decide the 
form of the future Government of India; (ii) a constit- 
uent assembly should draw up the new constitution; 
and (4) this demand did not exclude a breathing spell 
for the transfer of power. 

That was before the Cripps offer, which conceded 
prec isely ; 

(1) the basic principle of India’s inalienable right 
to self-determination; (2) a constituent assembly should 
draw up the new constitution without British inter- 
ference; and (3) during the war “breathing spell,” the 
Nationalist parties should co-operate in winning the 
war, which would ensure the possibility of their free- 
dom, by nominating their own representatives to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, which should control all 
departments of government, save only actual military 
operations. Entirely going back upon its earlier de- 
mands (as Mr. Shridharani now obediently does), the 
Congress Party rejected the Cripps offer with ignominy, 
demanding “independence now” and the setting up of 
a Government responsible to no one. It did this, not 
in the spirit of democracy but of authoritarianism, and 
irrespective of the views of other important parties and 
political organizations. And when its new demand 
was, in turn, rejected by the Government of India, it 
authorized the launching of a mass civil disobedience 
movement, described by its leader-to-be, Mr. Gandhi, 
as “open rebellion,” in the very face of what then ap- 
peared to be a threat of immediate invasion of India 
by the most cruel and ruthless of the Axis Powers. 

Mr. Shridharani tells us (evidently from some occult 
knowledge that he is careful not to reveal) that these 

“Tory proposals” were “drafted by Mr. Churchill and 
brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps.” In fact, they 
were the product of agreed decisions taken by the 
British War Cabinet, composed of representatives of 
all the British political parties (including my own, the 
Labour Party) as well as Sir Stafford Cripps—well-known 
Socialist and friend of Congress Party leaders—and 
brought by him to India at his own suggestion and 
with his complete support. They have since been re- 
affirmed, not only by Tory, Liberal, and Labour spokes- 
men of unimpeachable representative character, but 
formally by King George VI himself in Parliament, 
thus binding the entire British people, including Tory 
reactionaries who might otherwise have dissented. 

Mr. Shridharani is careful to quote an undated, but 
obviously years-old and even then inaccurate statement 
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of Mr. Churchill, as well as an out-of-date comment by 
him in 1935, when he was irresponsible in opposition; 
he has also handpicked and taken from its context 
Mr. Churchill’s reference to the application of the 
Atlantic Charter to India. But he has been 2qually 
careful not to cite Mr. Churchill’s latest staternent of 
last September, in which he reaffirmed that “India’s 
destiny is to be determined at the end oi hostitities by 
the Indians themselves’; nor does he reveal that Mr. 
Churchill was expressly concerned to emphasize, even 
before the Cripps proposals were made, and with special 
reference to India, that the constitutional declarations 
made by Britain “will be found to be entirely in har. 
mony with the high conception of freedom and justice 
which inspired the joint declaration” of the Charter, 

I have not set out to bolster up a British case, if such 
there be, so much as to set forth some of the inescapable 
facts which have been overshadowed by Mr. Shrid- 
harani’s dramatic eloquence. As Mr. John Vandercook 
has stated in a broadcast, the British case speaks for 
itself; Britain’s pledge to India of postwar independence 
is crystal clear and unambiguous. It is beyond dispute. 
It but remains for India’s leaders, as I most earnestly 
and sincerely hope they will do, to agree substantially 
as to what sort of independence they want, and when 
and how they want it. As that distinguished and 
lamented statesman, the late Premier of the Punjab, 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, stated not long before his 
death, at a press conference, it is theirs for the taking. 

New York City H. S. L. Povax 
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“The Sign” an Encyclopedia 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the February issue of THe Sicn I found Father 
Ronald Norris’ article, “Untold Tales of a Jap Prison,” 
very interesting. I also enjoyed “Spain’s Neutrality” 
and “Germany, the Church and the Future.” 

I have been saving THE Sicn for two years, and the 
collection is as informative as an encyclopedia. When- 
ever I get into an argument about world affairs I usu- 
ally consult your magazine for reason and proof. 

The articles are always educational and interesting, 
and for a little enjoyment there’s nothing better than 
the short stories, such as “Run Fast to Danger,” by 
Brassil Fitzgerald. 


Worcester, Mass. WILLIAM E. Dusots 


Thanksgivings 


Sacred Heart, M.T.E.H., East Orange, N.J.; M. F. 
Manchester, N.H.; Blessed Virgin, M.A.D., Bridgeport, 
Conn; M.F., Manchester, N.H.; Infant of Prague, 
M.T.D. Passaic, N.J.; Our Lady, Mediatrix of all 
Graces, S.L.H., San Antonio, Texas; Blessed Sacrament, 
E.S., Lowell, Mass.; N.M., Mission, Kansas; Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, J.C.R., Seneca, Kansas; St. Gemma, 
R.C., London, Ont.; St. Anne, M.A.R., Chicago, IIL; 
St. Jude, M.E.B., Brooklyn, N.Y.; J.G.S., Jamaica, N.Y.; 
M.R., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.McG., Ontario, Canada; E.K., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; M.D.C., Fishkill, N.Y.; St. Anthony, 
J-L.H., Buffalo, N.Y.; H.A.G., Columbia, Pa.; Little 
Flower, J.L.H., Buffalo, N.Y.; D.G., Baltimore, Md.; 
M.E.J.G., Arlington, N.J.; M.F., Manchester, N.H.; 
Misc., S.M.C., Fort Smith, Ark.; A.C., Beloit, Wis.; M.L., 
Dorchester, Mass.; M.C.N., Carnegie, Pa. 
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Clever Advertising 


Seience Helps Our Armed Forces 


- > Howarb STEPHENSON offers some advice in the “Pan —_® Science News IN Review, published weekly in the 
4 American” to United States firms wishing to market Sunday edition of the “New York Times,” tells us some 
k their goods in South America. Our advertising men do facts about what has been done to help our soldiers 
a. have a monopoly on original ideas: and aviators to insure their good health: 
; Pail maid Bo uneaayan Tig aene, wet 28 “ _ Because of mechanized warfare a traveling kitchen 
ly F . South American market. He must not think for ; they 9 ae poneticntiin, A Sena: ae meee gasiang 
y § minute that all the enterprise and advertising savv shes, $s “onmauntnnned, Zain Cievintn Merete a Aaa 
0 § are possessed north of the Rio Grande. One Taisuate aunt vanes lanai oon & neers oe nt gee 
d nah rough handling in the field.” Field Ration K is a three- 
b, wall illustrate. meal package of concentrated food, good for 3,726 
i The manufacturer of the O. K. Gomez Plata brand calories, and packed in a heat-and-cold proof box, 6x6x4 
. of aspirin cast about for a means of impressing the inches. A breakfast package furnishes enriched biscuits, 
merits of his product on the people of Colombia. He compressed graham crackers, veal, a fruit bar, malted 
chose a Bogota radio station as the medium. He carried —mijk dextrose tablets, soluble coffee, sugar, chewing 
on a contest, a sort of amateur hour, in which people — gum, and four cigarettes. The dinner package is much 
were invited to bring their pet parrots to the station the same with the addition of powdered bouillon, but 
for auditions. The parrot who could pronounce the — without coffee or fruit bar. For supper the allowance 
 f Slogan, O. K. Gomez Plata Aspirin Is Best” most clearly is biscuits, cheese, chocolate bar, chewing gum, and 
" — over the microphone was to win the prize for his owner. cigarettes. 
” Since practically everybody in Colombia has a pet Sunburn gives medical officers of both Army and 
parrot, the response was terrific. Imagine a whole popu- Navy Air Forces much to worry about. On long bomb- 
rg pe aye te hours : yep galego of ing flights at high altitudes behind some plastics, avia- 
‘ ro i, ge toa igni page K ry ange yO te tors have returned seriously burned. In the majority 
‘Ty Best” sigagperbcoraie ng ae angering inner 2y = agg of cases flying time lost runs from a few days to weeks 
poet. ma 8 comstant by-word. Like the Ford jokes. ¢ if infection from contact with soiled gloves or other 
) vane the slogan was on every tongue. It was an —_Ciothing sets in. Although some reddening of the skin 
n | @dvertising man’s dream come true. is possible, painful or harmful sunburn will be greatly 
y minimized behind windows of lumarith, a transparent 








Ready Information 


> “THe Licuorian” quotes the following story of a 
modern Catholic boy who knew all the answers: 


Father Brockmeier in the Western Catholic tells the 
story of a pastor in a certain parish who was busy tak- 
ing up a census of his parishioners. It was his custom 
to ask the children in each home that he visited these 
four questions: 

“What is your name? How old are you? Do you say 
your prayers? Do you know what will happen to bad 
children who do not say their prayers?” 

One good mother wanted her five-year-old to make 
a good showing, and so she rehearsed him carefully 
in the answers to the usual questions. There was sur- 
prise and consternation on both sides when the pastor 
called at this particular home and was greeted at the 
door in this fashion: 

“My name is Jerry Jones; I’m five years old; say my 
prayers every morning; go to hell!” 
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cellulose acetate-base plastic which screens out the 
burning rays of the sun. 


Missionaries and the War 


> THE FOLLOWING INCIDENTs, related by Josephine 
MacDonald in “Columbia,” illustrate the practical 
value of missionary work to our war effort: 


Lowell Thomas, in a broadcast a month or more ago, 
told of the landing of a couple of lost American fight- 
ing men on a far-away island in the cannibal region. 
He told of their dread of meeting natives, not knowing 
whether the fate in store for them would be worse or 
better than the fate they had just escaped. To their 
almost unimaginable relief and surprise, the first two 
natives who came running to help them introduced 
themselves, in broken English, as “Bill” and “Ben.” 

Bill and Ben, it turned out, had once been students 
at an American Catholic mission. 
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\ haggard American sailor on a flimsy raft was 
washed ashore days after the sinking of his ship. Dark- 


skinned natives grasped at the medal dangling from 
his neck-chain, examined it carefully as he lay on 
the shore 

Jap?” they demanded. 

“No;” the sailor shook a weary head, 

‘Bad man?” 

No.” 

Jesus man?” 

Vow” 

No kill.” 


From some long-held respect for missioners who had 
touched their island on rare occasions came these na- 


tives’ solicitude for a “Jesus man.” They gave him 
water, cared for him, and sent word of his rescue to 
an Allied force on a further island... . 

\merican and British military men in the South Seas 
were being hindered by islanders from making contact 
with a Japanese invasion party. The islanders suspected 
the men of being German, inimical to their friends, 


the Dutch, An American missioner was brought from 
a mission post a few miles inland. After warmly greet- 
ing his fellow countrymen, the missioner explained to 
the natives, in their own language, the nationality and 
errand of the military men. Whatever their doubt 
might be of other men, the natives had faith in the 
They made way for the party, even assigned 
guides and runners to help. 


priest. 


1,000-Plane Raids 


> ROUND-THE-CLOCK BOMBING of Nazi Europe by the 
British and American air forces constitutes a tremen- 
dous item of war expense, a fact that may not be ap- 
preciated by the average newspaper reader: 


In a message to the readers of his new book, The Air 
Offensive Against Germany, Allan A. Michie gives us 
an idea of the money involved in a huge air attack: 
“Large scale air raids cost money. I estimate that one 
1,000-plane raid on the Ruhr costs approximately 
$100,000 for gasoline and lubricating oil; $2,000,000 
for bombs; $7,000,000 for maintenance of the planes; 
and more than $5,000,000 to replace the aircraft lost 
and damaged.” 


Latin American Accomplishments 


> Some Facts we should remember about the accom- 
plishments of Latin Americans in the field of public 
health ave recorded by Alberto Martinez in the “Ameri- 
can Legion” Magazine. They will help us to.revise some 
of our opinions on this subject: 

We receive grateful credit for our work in public 
health among neighbor countries. But let’s not forget 
it was Dr. Carlos Finlay, a Cuban, who first advanced 
the theory that yellow fever was carried by mosquitoes, 
opening the way for the work of br. Walter Reed and 
Major General Gorgas. And we should be acquainted 
with the record of Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, 29-year-old Rio 
physician, who rid his city of yellow fever in three 
years, and of Dr. Emilio Ribas of Sao Paulo with a 
similar fine accomplishment. 


THE *f Sicy 

Smallpox deaths have been cut from 17,900 in 1930 
in South America to 1350 in 1941. Bubonic plague, 
which afflicted 65 ports, is now nearly cleaned ow, 
only two ports reporting human cases. In 1942 Latin 
American countries spent $100,000,000 on public health, 
as against $40,000,000 in 1930. Nor does this include 
appropriations by individual states and municipalities, 
A few South American health superlatives may serve 
to revise our opinion of our neighbors’ backwardness; 





First hospital in the Americas, established in Santo 
Domingo in 1503; oldest hospital still functioning, San 
Jesus Nazareno, founded in Mexico, 1521; lowest death 
rate in the hemisphere in 1941, probably lowest in the 
world in 1942, in Uruguay; only School of Tropical 
Medicine in the hemisphere, Puerto Rico; world’s lead. 
ing Institute of Snake Poisons, Brazil; first country to 
make diphtheria inoculation compulsory, Dominican 
Republic. 


They Fight Without Weapons 


> SoME OF THE CONSCIENTIOUS objectors who have te 
fused to face death on the battlefield are risking their 
lives on the strangest battlefronts of all. H. R. Baukhage 
relates the following incident in “Cosmopolitan”: 


Two men adrift at sea in an open boat. A relentless 
sun above; the last drop of water long since gone. The 
younger man has already begun to mumble _inco 
herently, looking furtively over the gunwale. Suddenly. 
he leans down: 

“Stop, you fool! You know if you drink salt water 
it will kill you!” F 

That’s a story enacted many times in these days of 
sinking ships. But a stranger one is being enacted in 
a Boston hospital. Hunger and thirst again. A young 
man, his face pale, his lips dry, rises to his feet as his 
comrade nods and asks: 

“How do you feel?” 

“I’m not hungry any more, but I’m weak in the 
knees.” 

“All right, this is your last one for awhile.” 

The young man pours out a glass of water and 
slowly drinks it. It is sea water. 

It isn’t his first drink from his flask, filled with a 
sample of the Atlantic Ocean off Nantucket, for the 
young man is one of a group of conscientious objectors 
acting as “guinea pigs” in a series of scientific tests 
to ascertain “the utilization of sea water by the human 
body.” .. . 

Two types of tests are being made. In one a liberal 
amount of fresh water is taken and the boys drink as 
much as three glasses of sea water a day. In the other, 
fresh water is limited to the point where life can be 
sustained for only ten days. Then specific foods are 
substituted for a certain proportion of this minimum 
supply of water, to ascertain if a certain specific pro 
portion of food and water is more beneficial than the 
water alone. To this food and fresh water are added 
varying amounts of sea water. 

It is hoped to learn whether a possible combination 
of concentrated nourishment, which shipwrecked men 
could carry, can be taken in combination with limited 
fresh water and small amounts of sea water without 
deleterious effects. 
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April, 1943 
After the War Is Over 


p “THe KABLEGRAM” cheers its travel- and food-ra- 
tioned readers with some predictions of the rosy future 
that the after-war years will bring: 


We'll be traveling the airways extensively after the 
war is over. You leave your office airdrome at four 
o'clock, pick up the family, and head for your cabin a 
thousand miles north in the heart of Canada’s fishing 
paradise. Two hours or so later you cut the switch 
at your floating dock. On your way home Sunday 
afternoon, having had your fill of bass and walleyes, 
you decide to haye a juicy steak, so you press a button 
on your dashboard to start a pressure cooker in your 
kitchen. Fifteen minutes later, after you park your 
plane in the garage, you sit down at the table, enthusi- 
astic about the steak, potatoes, vegetable, dessert, and 
coffee. We'll skip that entirely glamourless idea of a 
complete meal in one little pill. 

Your plane is spin proof and crash proof. It will set 
down in its own length. The wings fold back, so you 
can use it as a conveyance for short runs. There will 
be no collisions in midair. The electric eye, already 
employed in a similar capacity to avoid collisions at 
sea, will take care of that. That same eye also is used 
today to detect and identify all types of planes, even in 
total darkness or fog. 


War Changes 


> SoME OF THE changes the war has brought into our 
lives are listed by Katharine Brush in “Good House- 
keeping”: 


I have forgotten already: the alleged joys of motor- 
ing... the trains that used to be on time .. . the jit- 
ters I used to get after my third or fourth cup of coffee 
... how it felt to throw away an empty tin can, with 
great abandon . . . the days when you could scratch 
a match on both sides of a matchbox . . . the isola- 
tionist arguments you used to hear at dinner parties 

. what it was like to hail a taxicab that didn’t al- 
ready have somebody in it . . . the years when practi- 
cally nobody had ever even heard of Guadalcanal—and 
wouldn’t have known where it was, anyway. 

And some other little things I’ve learned since the 
war began: ... 

That a jeep is cuter than it is comfortable. . . . That 
pilots are forbidden to fly for at least four days after 
taking any sulfa drug. . . . That blood plasma, in the 
form in which they send it overseas, looks very much 
like dried-up taffy candy. 


Double Talk 


> GERMAN RADIO BROADCASTS to British and Americans 
are humorous when put side by side. The following is 
from an article by Lord Halifax in the “American”: 


The German radio told America one evening: “The 
British determine Washington's policy. Churchill re- 
quests. Roosevelt obeys.” 

Just a week later the same radio said to Britain: “The 
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strategic directions are dictated solely by Washington. 
Roosevelt orders; Churchill obeys.” 

Here’s another: 

To Britain: “Soon Britain will be only a little island 
in which Roosevelt and Stalin will have far more in- 
fluence than the British.” 

To America: “Britain is plucking America like a 
dead goose. Has Britain ever had an ally who has not 
sooner or later felt the dire consequences of her ruth- 
lessness?” 

And another: 

To Britain: General MacArthur slunk away in the 
middle of the night from the troops with whom he had 
sworn to fight to the last ditch... . He has run away 
to a cooler climate in search of sleep and safety.” 

To America: “MacArthur's indisputable efficiency 
and bravery is in striking contrast to the behavior of 
British generals—Wavell, for example, who left the 
Dutch nicely in the lurch and who entreats Chiang 
Kai-shek to do his fighting for him.” 

And another: 

To Britain: “The English merchants still do not see 
how they are being driven to the wall by the robust 
Roosevelt-Yankees.” 

To America: “The entire wealth of America is being 
thrown into the ocean. Nothing will be received in ex- 
change for all this Lend-Lease.” 

And finally: 

To Britain: “The United States intervened in the 
war because they wanted to inherit the British Empire; 
that is to say, the financial domination of the world.” 

To America: “There will be oceans of blood and 
tears if Roosevelt persists in his criminal policy of 
sacrificing American lives in an effort to save the British 
Empire for King George.” 


Effective Humor 


> AN OFFICER quoted in “Infantry Journal” tells of an 
incident in the World War when frightened, untrained 
soldiers took refuge in a roadside ditch against an un- 
foreseen horror—the fire of American guns turned on 
them by mistake: 


Panic sent the blood pounding into my head and 
emptied my stomach of courage. It was bad enough to 
be shot at by the Boche, but there was no sense in 
being killed by friendly troops. My men looked wild 
and fingered their triggers, ready to return the fire of 
our other battalion. Something had to be done and 
done quick. And Captain Waas did it. Unintentionally, 
but still he did it. 

“Jackson!” he yelled. 

“Yes, Captain.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Right here. Across the road.” 

“Stand up so I can see you.” 

“Captain,” Jackson shouted above the crackling roar 
of machine-gun bullets, “if you want to see me, you 
stand up.” 

American humor can lick anything. Smothered 
chuckles ran down the line. Orders were given and 
listened to. Men wriggled backward out of the zone of 
fire. The first to reach the trees dashed down the line 
of the gd Battalion, shutting off the guns. 
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Appeasement’s Child 
By THOMAS J. HAMILTON 


Quite recently President Roose- 
velt declared that Spain and the 
United States were “friends in the 


best sense of the term.” Mr. Thomas 
J. Hamilton, now a Lieutenant in 
the U. S. Navy, finds himself in op- 


position to this view. His book is a 
criticism of the State Department’s 
attitude toward the Franco regime. 
Mr. Hamilton, although aware of 
American-British agreement in this 
policy, apparently forgets what deep 
roots it had in public opinion in 
the United States. The Senate For- 
cign Relations Committee, unwill- 
ing to intervene in favor of the 
Spanish Leftists, voted by a margin 
of nineteen to one to maintain the 
embargo on arms. The Senator who 


introduced the repeal resolution and 
the only one who voted in its sup- 
port was the Hon. Gerald P. Nye. 
The. onetime New York Times cor- 


respondent fails to record these im- 
portant facts. In a volume that pre- 


sumes to furnish an historical review 
as well as a contemporaneous analy- 
sis, half-truths can be more mislead- 


ing than pure invention. 

The author, for example, justly 
finds fault with the inefficient Span- 
ish bureaucracy, the subterfuges of 


the rich to escape the rigors of food 
rationing, the silly Falange dreams 
of world empire, and the partial in- 
ability of the Government to get 
social reconstruction out of the blue- 


print stage. These are serious short- 


comings, not altogether unintelli- 
gible in view of the swiftness with 
which a world war overtook Spain’s 
tragedy. Mr. Hamilton, not without 
reason, heaps ridicule upon the fail- 
ure to complete housing plans about 
Madrid, but he does not mention 
the splendid workers’ dwellings that 
have been constructed in the suburbs 
of Seville and other cities. Similarly, 
ippeasement’s Child cites, in ex- 


ooks 


tenso, the Franco declarations, pay- 
ing off the Axis in the “cheapest of 
all currencies” —words. But the reader 
searches in vain for the Generalis- 
simo’s pledge that he will fight, if 
invaded, or for the Spanish-Portu- 
guese pact of solidarity against ag- 
gression. 

Mr. Thomas J. Hamilton is dis- 
tressed that religious education has 
been restored to Spain. He regards 
St. Ignatius Loyola as a reactionary. 
He cannot reconcile himself to the 
fact that the enemies of Catholicism 
lost the war in the Iberian Peninsula. 
“The reaction to the old days,” he 
reports, “was completed when doc- 
tors were forbidden to teach methods 
of contraception.” Is this what the 
Times man conceives to be Fascism? 
Appeasement’s Child is a new ver- 
sion of the “Black Legend,” more 
dangerous than its prototypes be- 
cause of an air of sympathy and ap- 
parent detachment. 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $3.00 


The Air Offensive 
Against Germany 
By ALLAN A. MICHIE 

Daily newspaper accounts of air 
warfare, of bombed cities, of hits and 
near-misses, of planes shot down will 
be better appreciated after reading 
The Air Offensive Against Germany. 
Magazine advertisements of planes 
and engines will be interpreted with 
more allowance made for the ten- 
dency to exaggerate so common in 
this field of business enterprise. 
Strategists far from battle fronts will 
be enabled to talk with more con- 
viction on the relative merits of day 
or night bombing, and they will 
know the proven worth of most of 
the modern sky machines of de- 
struction. 

Mr. Michie defends the position 
that Germany can be defeated in 
1943 if fifty per cent of her war in- 
dustries are bombed out of existence, 
or so badly crippled that many 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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months will be required in repairs 
before they can function in keeping 
alive the Nazi war machine. He 
writes not merely from his own ex- 
periences in England where he went 
through over 600 bombings by the 
Luftwaffe and was able to discover 
the flaws in German technique, but 
from knowledge gained through off- 
cial sources both English and Amer- 
ican. The catch in the defeat of Ger- 
many in 1943 is this: a series of 
1,000-plane raids is necessary. Many 
readers will begin to understand 
what such a series of raids really 
means, not only in planes and per- 
sonnel, but in actual cost both in 
money and co-operation between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The author does not suggest that 
air power alone will win the final 
victory. He sees it as the distin- 
guished and most necessary member 
of the entire task force that will pre- 
pare the way for final victory. He is 
a realist who is not concerned with 
the planes in blueprint stage, but 
with those in actual use. And he 
states definitely without mincing 
criticism how America must learn 
from Britain, and how Britain must 
be willing to learn from America. 
Some of his criticism is worthy at 
least of official consideration.. And 
his suggestion that proven aircraft 
of both nations be mutually manu- 
factured and less effective types of 
planes be discontinued is to the lay 
mind practical common sense. 

The book will definitely keep alive 
the interest in air warfare fanned 
into flame by de Seversky and Ziff. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2.00 


Tekyo Record 
By OTTO D. TOLISCHUS 

In January 1941 Mr. Tolischus 
left the United States to become the 
Tokyo correspondent for the New 
York Times. He returned to America 
on the Gripsholm an exchanged. na- 
tional in August 1942. Tokyo Record 
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js the story of what he studied, saw, 
and experienced as a newspaperman 
before Pearl Harbor, and as a Jap- 
anese prisoner afterward until re- 

triation. But the book is much 
more than the mere diary of a for- 
eign correspondent. It is an inquiry 
into the Japanese mind, military, 
political, national, embracing in its 
scope the ideology inspired by the 
religious fanaticism of a _ people 
whose leaders are determined on 
world conquest, 

Mr. Tolischus knew totalitarian 
mentality from his years in Germany. 
He learned its workings well enough 
to recognize its type long before Hit- 
ler expelled him from his Nazi state. 
In Japan he saw the same mentality 
tinged with the mysticism of the 
Orient and found it more deadly 
than its European counterpart. He 
saw a military clique the virtual 
rulers of millions, men whose power 
the Emperor obeyed, and whose pol- 
icy shaped itself toward complete 
domination of the East and then the 
world, And in the events which 
plunged the Pacific into war with 
Europe and America he saw the nat- 
ural conclusion of Japan’s determi- 
nation to carry out its political 
philosophy. 

Before leaving New York on his 
way to Japan a friend had advised 
Mr. Tolischus to be sure to buy 
woolen underwear, “in case you go 
to jail.” He writes about his fortu- 
nate heeding of that advice: “The 
woolen underwear was in my trunks, 
together with a brand-new morning 
coat, striped trousers, and top hat. 
I was equipped for the presence of 
the Emperor and for prison.” All 
these items of clothing saw service, 
and the underwear was worn in 
prison. In detail the author gives a 
graphic account of Japanese methods 
of the third degree to force a con- 
fession that he was a spy. He tells 
of his trial, and then the joyful in- 
cidents of release and the happen- 
ings of a homeward bound voyage 
around the world. 

This scholarly work may not be- 
come a best seller. But it will remain 
a historical documentation of Ja- 
pan’s step-by-step progress toward a 
war which has even now caused such 
a change in American life and hab- 
its. Informative appendices, table of 
contents, and complete index add to 
the book’s practical utility as a his- 
tory reference. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $3.00 








THE SIGN 


UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


These unusual records are being acclaimed by schools, 
choirs, study clubs, and service Chaplains. 


%& THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides) . 


$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges’’—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


MASS FOR THE FEAST OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. Set of five 
double-faced, 12-inch discs. $6.82. Pius X School of Music. Male voices. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


LITURGICAL RECITATIVES BY THE PRIEST AT THE ALTAR. A series 
of four 10-inch discs. $5.75. The approved Solesmes Method of correct chant- 
ing for Celebrant and Ministers at the altar. An ideal gift for Seminarians and 
the newly ordained. 


CATHOLIC PRAYERS. Sign of the Cross, The Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, 
Glory be to the Father, Apostles’ Creed, Memorare, Prayer of St. Bernard, 
Divine Praises, Acts of Contrition, Faith, Hope, Charity, Evening Prayers, 
Grace Before Meals, Grace After Meals, Bone Jesu, Soul of Christ. Recited by 
Rev. Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


THE PARABLES OF MERCY. Side 1. Christ's love for the wanderer as told 
by St. Luke. Side 2. CHRIST’S FAREWELL. ADDRESS. “His Last Discourse”’ 
to His Apostles as told in the Gospel of St. John. One 10-inch record. $1.25 


AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum” by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


INDULGENCED PRAYER OF POPE PIUS XII—Side 1, dedicating the 
Church and the world to the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
FIVE POINT PEACE PLAN OF POPE PIUS XII—Side 2. Recorded by Rev. 
Cornelius B. Collins, LL.D., National Catholic Community Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. One 12-inch record. $1.50. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O’Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 
10-inch records. $3.35. 


THE SUNDAY GOSPELS. Revised Version of the New Testament, used 
with the permission of the Confraternity Committee. Recorded by Rep. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Preachers Institute, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Twelve 12-inch records, 50 GOSPELS. $15.00 set. 


SECOND VESPERS, FOR THE FEAST OF ST. PETER IN CHAINS. Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music, with male voices. Six 12-inch records. $8.13. 


KYRIE, Side 1. BENEDICTUS, Side 2. Both, Orlando Di Lasso, from “Missa 
Puisque J’ay Perdu.” 4 Voices, S. A. T. B. Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 
One 12-inch record. $1.58, 


ORDER FROM 
UNION CITY, N. J. 
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“Tm ong those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it 
is a poor Will which does not 
name Our Lord Jesus Christ 
among its beneficiaries. 


IV hatever you have you owe 
to Almighty God. It is fitting 
that gratitude prompt you to 
provide assistance for one or 
institutions 
promoting His 
Kingdom upon earth. 


more of those 


which are 


Long after you have de- 
parted from this world your 
charity will be making possi- 
ble magnificent achievements 
for His Cause. Your name 
will be held in prayerful 
memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you 
have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be 
among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes 
for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and 
glory, and for the support of 
those laboring in fields afar, 
suggest that this definite pro- 
vision be embodied in your 
last will: 


I hereby give and be- 
queath to Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing un- 
der the laws of the State 
of New Jersey, the sum of 
bvakepek ahegesee (¢ ) 
Dollars, and I further di- 
rect that any and all taxes 
that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my 


estate. 


THE 


Union City 


SIGN 


New Jersey 











Life of W. B. Yeats 
By JOSEPH HONE 

This is a definitive biography of 
W. B. Yeats written by a man who 
knew him and his family for some 
thirty years. Mrs. Yeats allowed Mr. 
Hone the use of all the documentary 
material in her possession, and so this 
volume is not a secondhand record- 
ing of the life of the famous Irish 
poet. 

Yeats is not a poet easy to assay. 
That he possessed the poetic gift to 
a great degree cannot be gainsaid. 
Nevertheless, his life-long endeavor 
to portray the arcana of Irish folk- 
lore, coupled with his lamentable 
addiction to Theosophy and the Oc- 
cult Sciences, did not make for clari- 
ty of thought in his poetry, however 
much he is hailed as a “mystic.”’ In 
so many instances, poets who have 
been saddled with the dubious en- 
dowment of mysticism have been 
afflicted with what might aptly be 
called “misty-cism.” William Blake 
is a notable case in point (and Yeats 
was an ardent devotee of Blake to 
the extent of writing a comprehen- 
sive edition of that fugitive writer). 

This is not to undervalue the 
writer of such masterpieces as The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree and Cathleen 
ni Houlihan. It is merely a reviewer's 
lament that a gifted Irish intellect 
should have been beclouded by the 
palpable absurdities of such a milk- 
and-water cult as Theosophy, with a 
resultant fogging of vast stretches of 
his writings. 

However, so much for Yeats, the 
man, as seen from this corner. Mr. 
Hone’s biography of this elusive poet 
is, withal, a piece of delicate work- 
manship, and he has very ably pre- 
sented the renowned proponent of 
the Irish Literary Movement and the 
Abbey Theater. 

The Macmillan Co., New York. $6.00 


The Twilight of Capitalism 
and the War 
By WALTER JOHN MARX, Ph.D 

Dr. Marx is not one who believes 
that man must of necessity be the 
victim of blind economic forces. At 
the basis of the economic ills of the 
world, he puts man’s refusal to apply 
the moral law to his greed in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. The greatest 
expression of this uncontrolled greed 
is the rise of modern industrial capi- 
talism which brought about a tre- 
mendous expansion in production 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








THE +f SIGN 
NEW BOOKS 


For Sound Christian 
Thinking in a 
Confused World 


THE KING'S 
ADVOCATE 


Simone de Noaillat-Ponvert 


Christ is the King, and Martha de Noail- 
lat a modern French laywoman whose 
burning ardor caused establishment of 
the Feast of Christ the King by Pope 
Pius XI in 1925. An amazing biography 
of persistent zeal, which reads like 
fiction. $2.75 


THE CHRISTIAN 
STATE 
Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B. 


To win the peace, we do not need a 
new order, but only the honest and 
courageous application of historic Chris- 
tian principles, says Father Osgniach, 
who here sets forth the elements of the 
true Christian State. $3.75 


WE STAND 
WITH CHRIST 


Joseph Clifford Fenton, S$.T.D. 


The reasons why we stand with Christ 
and not against Him are here presented 
in a book of Christian apologetics which 
gives a clearer and more detailed pic- 
ture than the usual work of this kind. 

$3.75 





FOR HEAVEN'S 
SAKE 


Gerald T. Brennan 


The inimitable Father Brennan presents 
a second book in the Angel Food Series 
of delightful children’s stories to help 
teach the child the truths of religion in 
his own language. The little Devil Smir, 
Aberdeen Angus the cow, and White 
Cloud the little Indian girl are only a 
few of the appealing characters. $1.75 





Coming Soon 
TALES FROM 
THE RECTORY 


Francis Clement Kelley 


The famous writing Bishop Kelley 
has gathered together a group of 
short stories which only a priest 
could tell of human events that tug 
at the heart strings. 











Send your order 
to 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 
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put only at a terrible price paid in 
human happiness and dignity. All 
this Dr. Marx sets forth forcibly-in 
chapters analyzing the nature of 
modern capitalism, the conditions 
necessary for its operation, the con- 
sequences of its domination, and the 
impasse at which it has arrived in 
the twentieth century. 

It seems to the author that the 
resent war is destined to deal a 
death blow to the old capitalistic 
system. As a result of the war effort 
“we are gradually setting up a sys- 
tem of state socialism and planned 
roduction.” Will this cease with the 
end of hostilities? Dr. Marx does not 
think so and he furthermore foresees 
the very real danger of this highly 
centralized economic power ulti- 
mately destroying our political de- 
mocracy. 

Is there any alternative to this drift 
toward state socialism and dictator- 
ship? In the last chapter a plan to 
avoid these evils is briefly outlined. 
It is based on the principle of pro- 
ducing for use rather than profit. In 
the brief space allotted to this prob- 
lem too little is said to form a judg- 
ment of the details of the plan and 
the author frankly admits the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of its 
adoption. In fact his concluding sen- 
tence is quite pessimistic for he says, 
‘In these circumstances the future 
of human liberty is indeed dark.” 

This book is disturbing in the 
sense that it will shake any thinking 
person out of a complacent attitude 
toward the postwar world. Whether 
or not one agrees with the author’s 
interpretation of capitalism and the 
hecessity of its association with the 
evils that actually have accompanied 
its development, this book should be 
read for the sake of being informed 
on the possibility that our war econ- 
omy may bring us ultimately to the 
conditions described in Belloc’s Ser- 
vile State rather than to the free and 
democratic way of life. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $2.75 


Upen This Rock 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


Among the welter of war books 
which are streaming from the presses, 
this apparently innocuous little book 
of some one hundred pages seems to 
have lost its way. Tell it not in Gath, 
but there is an ominous silence 
among the big book reviewers which 
May be symptomatic of condemnable 
Conspiracy or something. For this 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


To be published Apiil 7th 


KATHERINE 
BURTON'S 


Life of Isaac Hecker 


CELESTIAL HOMESPUN 


Isaac Hecker’s search for truth led him into the Equal Rights Party in 
New York, under the influence of Orestes Brownson, the philosopher and 
social reformer, to Brook Farm, and to the company of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Alcott, Channing, and Ripley. He examined the beliefs of various religious 
denominations but his questions were not answered or his heart satisfied 
until he found his way into the Catholic Church. The story of his spiritual 
pilgrimage is brilliantly told by Katherine Burton who also achieves a 
human and rounded account of his later activities as a member of the 
Redemptorist Order and the founder of the Society of St. Paul the Apostle, 
known as the Paulist Fathers. She tells of the establishment by Father 
Hecker of the Catholic World, the Young Catholic, and other publishing 
ventures, as well as of his ideas for the development of the Church in 
America, of his ardent love for American institutions and the democratic 
principle. April choice of the Catholic Book Club. 390 pages. $3.00 


Order from your bookstore or from 









55 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Young ladies who wish to devote 
t to the 


heir lives and talents 

sick and unfortunate as Sisters 

of St. Benedict, may write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, O.S.B. 


St. Vincent Hospital 
Sioux City 


They Also 
Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God 


lowa 





One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 

Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother, will lead 
to a decision. 

Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, tl. 





























Saint Gemma’s 
League of Prayer 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of March 1943 








Bioenes Bald ....esvccvccvcicccccsve 828 
Masses Heard ......... 10,890 
Holy Communions .... 8,432 
Visits to B. Sacrament. 40,626 
Holy Hour ...........-. 1,692 
Spiritual Communions 431 
Benediction Services .... 3,521 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ..... 27,131 
Stations of the Cross...........++ 8,27 
Visits to the Crucifix.............. 3,440 
Beads of the Five Wounds......... 39,070 
Offerings of PP. Blood............ ,080 
Visits to Our Lady..........see00. 22,457 
TOOGREIOD: «cd ciate ca vsd scribe 6be00c0e0 18,737 
Beads of the Seven Dolors......... 14,858 
Ejaculatory Prayers .........++s++ 1,746,580 
Hours of Study, Reading.......... 16,732 
Hours of Labor..........-seseee0. 19,051 
Acts of Charity and Zeal.......... 82,76 
Prayers, Devotio' «+++ 1,815,138 
Hours of Silence..........seeeee0s 32,3 
Various WOrks ..csccccccccccscese 57, 


Same GEMMA GALGANI, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, is 
the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the general in- 
tention of offering these prayers for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League, should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, in care of THE SIGN, Mon- 
astery Place, Union City, New Jersey. 





Please order your books through Tue SIGN 
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The sweet mystery of the 
Little Flower's “Little Way” 
interpreted in a new biography 


THE ROSE 
UNPETALED 


By Blanche Morteveille 


Here is a vivid picture of your 
favorite saint, the LitHe Flower, 
both as she saw herself and as 
others saw her. Freely quoting 
from the saint's Autobiography, 
the author succeeds in showing the 
beauty of Thérése's character and 
of her "Little Way." 


Patroness of Servicemen 


St. Thérése “showered her roses” 
on soldiers of World War |; serv- 
icemen and their families are 
again eagerly turning to her for 
help. Through the pages of THE 
ROSE UNPETALED you will know 
the Little Flower more intimatel 
and you will become familiar with 
her tremendous influence in the 


world today. $2.75 
The Little Flower Magazine says the 


thor of THE ROSE UNPETALED has ° hase 
sented The Rose, and has Unpeteled it 
for us in order that we might see its 
beauty and how it was made to grow so 
beautiful. With the exception of the Au- 
tobiography, there is no other book that 
we know of as comprehensive and clear- 
ly attractive as THE ROSE UNPETALED." 


Mail the coupon today for your copy 
of THE ROSE UNPETALED. 





THE SIGN 
Union City, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: Please send me..... cop... .of 
THE ROSE UNPETALED. 





Name 





Address : 





City and State 

















small volume cries for a hearing; it 
has all the answers; it is needed as 
an anodyne in these days of horror 
and woe. 


It is the jeremiad of a father who 
has lost his son in the R.A.F. In the 
face of death and the mystery of pain 
this fond parent lays bare the 
anguish of his soul. And yet when 
the first storm of mental torture has 
blown over he discovers that all 
along he has had the answers in the 
teachings of the Church, He has not 
really lost his son at all! “His body 
has put on immortality because God 
is not the God of the dead but of 
the living, and I shall receive him 
(my son) more glorious because I 
hope to meet him in Our Father. 
Upon this rock . . .” The mystery 
of death and pain is bound up with 
the mystery of Christ’s Passion: 
“There is no escape from the para- 
dox of Christianity. We must lose 
our own life—and the lives of those 
dear to us—in order to find it—or 
them. There is no short cut. The 
ordeal must be complete. The cup 
must be emptied to the dregs. We 
must feel the nails and the spear, 
and be engulfed in utter darkness 
before seeing the dawn rise over the 
holy sepulcher and the stone re- 
moved from its mouth.” 


No milk-and-water war book this, 
of the kind which is glutting the 
market; here is solace for souls smit- 
ten by the mailed fist of war. This 
is a volume which some _philan- 
thropist should buy up by the thou- 
sand and have distributed on street 
corners as substantial mental bread 
for the souls of the war-weary. We 
would go one better than the usual 
top rating and give Upon This Rock 
five stars. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.00 


Our Living Faith 
By REV. S. M. SHAW 

A series of religious discussions 
for senior high school students to 
strengthen the adolescent Catholic 
soul against the impact of the world 
after graduation. This directional 
alignment obviously makes the book 
a valuable asset for high school stu- 
dents. Father Shaw has succeeded in 
presenting the staple of Catholic 
teaching in a palatable and remu- 
nerative form for the future Catholic 
adults of the world. 


Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., London. 
7s.6d. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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GOOD READING 


WINDOW IN PROVENCE 
By Hugh Allen 
The age-old conundrum of the proph- 
ecies of Nostradamus scrutinized and 
solved in this critical examination of 
the writings of the Seer of Provence, 
considered from the point of view of 
Catholic philosophy and theology. 
$5.00 


RISING WIND 

By Sister M. Edwardine, R.S.M. 
An outstanding contribution to the 
growing library of beautiful poetry 
coming of late from the poetic depths 
and quiet of the cloister. “We are 
pleased to recommend Rising Wind for 
your shelf of religious poets.”—The 
Queen’s Work. $2.00 


THE LIFE OF 
ST. ANDREW BOBOLA 
By Louis J. Gallagher, S.J. 
and Paul V. Donovan, LL.D. 
The life of the recently canonized 
Patron Saint of Poland. “A real con- 
tribution to English hagiography. The 
book is written in a modern vein and 
will appeal to the expert and the 
ordinary reader alike.”—Thought. 16 
full-page illustrations. $1.50 


OUR LADY'S CHOIR 

Edited by W. S. Braithwaite 
The famous anthology of poetry by 
Catholic Sisters in a new popular edi- 
tion. A lovely gift volume that will be 
welcomed by one who loves fine books. 


$1.00 
Also, de luxe, boxed $10.00 


THE ROYAL PEARL 

By Mary Irving Husted 
For children 5-9, the enchanting story 
of some little elves who went a-hunt- 
ing for the Fairy Queen’s lost pearl, 
and of the adventures they encoun- 
tered on their quest. Illustrated. $.75 


THE LOLLIPOP TREE 

By Frederick Abbott 
Verses for children, of things they 
know about, in rhythms they love. By 
the poet of whom his pupil, Dale Car- 
negie, has said: He “writes at times 
with the sweep and majesty of a 
Tennyson.” The kind of book that will 
lead children to an abiding love of 


poetry. $1.75 
Order Through 
THE SIGN 

UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
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Memoirs of a Guinea Pig 
By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


The flood of doctor books in the 
t few years has, at least as of this 
moment, reached its crest in Mem- 
girs of a Guinea Pig. A remarkable 
book by a man who has preserved a 
aving sense of humor during eight 
of a nightmarish affliction of 
ial blindness due to an incurable 
disease involving scotomas in his 
eyes. 

Reward Vincent O’Brien should 
be knighted or something for writing 
uch an encouraging and uplifting 
volume for souls in affliction. Throw- 
ing off the shackles of maudlin de- 
featism he has learned to live with 
his malady, and in Don Quixote 
fashion he relates his encounters 
wih innumerable doctors in the 
course of the years—all recorded with 
inoffensive raillery and witty bons 
mots. 

Yet, one suspects that like the 
down in the opera, he is laughing to 
conceal his inner soul plunged in the 
cauldron of suffering. That which 
buoys him up is prayerful submis- 
sion to the will of God as he prays 
“for courage, for strength, for light.” 
He has probably revealed the secret 
of his fortitude when he says: “I 
think that among the noblest words 
in our language are those of Job: 
The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ ” 


¢. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.00 


The Larks of Umbria 
By ALBERT PAUL SCHIMBERG)\ 


Once again the ever-intriguing 
sory of the Poverello. The life of 
St. Francis of Assisi has probably 
been recounted more than that of 
any other saint; but that is because 
he has caught the fancy of the Chris- 
tian world. And then again, there are 
so many facets to his personality that 
writers are continually coming upon 
new angles of reflection. 

The Larks of Umbria is, of neces- 
sity, a wide-angle view of the tradi- 
tional life of the Saint, but if you 
will, it has been carefully “dodged” 
by this author to accentuate certain 
highlights such as the troubadour 
spirit of the Saint; his love for ani- 
mals, especially birds; and above all, 
his all-consuming love for God. 

Not just “another” life of the 
Poverello, but a new, stimulating ac- 
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Beautiful Buildings 





DO YOU WINTER IN FLORIDA? SEND YOUR DAUGHTER TO 


BARRY COLLEGE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

A STANDARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics, and Commercial Education. Special 
tunities in Music, Art, and Dramatics. Intensive short courses carrying college credit for seasonal students. 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine—Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


por- 


Extensive Campus 











tional opportunities in Art. 


BEAUTIFUL BUILDINGS 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Excep- 


For further information address the Dean 


Adrian 
Michigan 


INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE 











COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 
A Catholic College for Women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities. Modern residence halls. Regular arts 
courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., 
B.S. in Commerce, and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 














Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


LA SALLE 


ErrecrTive college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 58th year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. Address Registrar, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 





ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 


Brentwood, Long Island 
Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
School Departments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
versity. ogy any courses in Art, Vocal_and In- 
strumental Music, Commercial Subjects. Extensive 
Grounds. Athletics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Skating Rink. 
Address Directress 


New York 








OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
Ninety-six acres 
bordering 


Hudson River 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


TEACHER AND 
Approved by the Association of American Universities 


For particulars please address Secretary 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


Twelve miles from 
Grand Central Station 
New York City 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE—IMMACULATA, PA. 


Degrees in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business, 
Music and Home Economics (General and Voca- 
sae) Victory Courses. Summer School. High 
School Teacher Certification. 
Swimming Pool—Lake—Campus of 327 Acres 
Athletics—Riding—Sports 
View Book Upon Request 
Bus Accommodations for Commuters 





40 Minutes from Philadelphia 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Conducted the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with. power to confer in " 
Sciences and rs. For resident and non-resident 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. R. 





* Address Registrar 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States . 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 








Patronage of our advertisers helps Tue S1cn 
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4 Suggestion for Lenten Reading 
THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK 


combines brief, pungent meditations on the Passion of Christ with general prayer 
book features. It keeps alive remembrances of Christ’s Sufferings and Death. 


$1.00 (imitation leather) $1.50 (leather) 
ORDER NOW from 


THE SIGN BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 





























Restrain Rot Grace From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your prayers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives and friends of our subscribers: 
May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. —Amen. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timoth i. Hickey, Rev. Curtis J. ane Be per. z J. MacNeil, Rev. Charles 
A. O’Brien, Rev. J. Utec Rev. Clement Poy ugh D. Gartland. 

Sr. Mary Damian (suectyant. Sr. Mary of St: Blisaveti "gndith A ‘Arsenesu), Sr. Mary Caro- 
line, Sr. M. Amabilis, Sr. Mary Esperance (Walsh), Sr. M. Bernardine (Lyn nch). 

Pauline Hundt, Mr. J. M. Croke, James Joseph Burke, “Saale C. Wolf, Joseph Bernard 
Brady, Mrs. James Grace, James Grace, George Grace, James Francis Griffin, Charles J. 

haley. 

Alice Davis, Mrs. James Keeley, John art. Ellen Guthrie Lt L. O'Neill, Martha Frey- 
hengen, John’ Gormley, Mr. Rice, Ludwig Nahrgang, arie E Ker 

Edward P. Haffey, Jose ~ La — surrey. ebonough. Ida Allard, Mrs. Michael 
Duggan, Heien A. Fasy, ary M. Lyons ancis Ebbite Philip Schritz, Henry Horning. 

Mary Ellen Grayson, Mrs. John MeMan nts waned yeateenels, Eleanor Kennedy, Jose 
Kanaley, Stephen Gibbons, Sr., Maria le, Hartman. 

Edward J. Murphy, Patrick Joseph Farre y, Josephine M, Clarke, Agnes Corr, Mr. D. Bowles, 
Margaret Collins, Margaret Coleman, Martin Kenny, Mrs. J ¢, 9 Kastner, Tho: mas F. McCarthy. 

W. H. Doerner, Annie M. Kane, John tA ui; ley, a J. Schofield, Elizabeth Schmitt, 
Catherine Toomey, Mary M. Mulhern, J: Locker David. Grui ickshank, Ellen Bailey. 

Eva Thifricht, Seenry G. Walter. , th, Boyle vo John Mages, Alfred J. Peterson, 
John P. Riordan, Esther Lignori, ort, Jose h Harney, Nora T. ( s. John 8. Conlon. 

John 8, Conlon, ‘Marcella . Brandt, Eleanor Krannich, Mrs. Thumas Dou ugherty, 
James J. L. Martin, Jeremiah wee ann Mary T. Johnson, Andrew “Mallon, Margaret 

William McDermott, Mark P. Keane James P. * Geabew, William M. { b muel Barr, 
Edward C. Fox, Della Walsh, James Wesley Sudsbury, Lieut. Francis P 

Marie Therese Donahue, Mrs. Phalen, Richard H. Greenwel anate Reusch, Mary A 
Vahey, Anne McGovern, Edward J. ‘o'connor, ‘Mary C. Killcullen, Bridget Nolan, T. Louis A. 
Britt. 

Dr. Joseph F. X. Stack, William J. Fletcher, Caroline wearer. Michael J. Pitapatrick, 
Bernard Dooley, Margaret "Murphy, John F. Nash, Adelaide G. Young, Anna ogers 

Emily Groden, Patrick J. Ryan, James Tierney, Abbie T. Hersey, Ellen rLeary, John 
Hayes, Thomas F Whittaker, Margaret McM M. Caesar, Mrs. J. Costine. 

Catherine Brown, James Barrett, Ruth M. ty s. John F. Galligan, Margaret Mul- 
vaney, Mary Flinter, Joseph Griffiths, Paul W. , Metean, John F. Donahue, John Dorney. 

Mrs. Frank T. Crowell, Mrs. Emma Seiffert, James F. Quirk Sip. Lucian Savoie, Anna 
Quirk, Josephine A. Pits tagerald, William Jaeggi, Harr Harriet Poth, Delia T. Hyer 

Judge E. A. Sager, G. Frank Weatherley, ag rine 4 McCormick, — a Watts, 
Dr Charles B. Casassa, _— Mary Pucher, . Mire ohn R. \ Williams, . Henry Halligan 

Mr. M. P. Duffy, Mrs. James Quinn, S' e Grego — Koch, Michael Cannon, Joseph 
Bourque, Joseph C. Trainer, Fra nk Welrye ; 

Catherine Weber, Catherine O’Brien, Mar: TY en ‘Stone, Lena. Mu igh ae William Murray, 





ae 








Helena Alyce Murray, Charles A. Matmers r 

Terrence Goggin, John Engelken, August tine eg John inihan, Ren %. Donovan, 
Mrs. P. Gallagher, Paulina M. Rich, Paul J. Vogel, eo O'Brie 

Henry Morrison, Agnes McKenzie, Mrs. C. Sekbrottl, e Maguire. 





May their souls and the souls of all the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. —Amen. 




















SAVE DEFENSE STAMPS FOR THE MISSIONS 


Here is a mission activity for the whole family—TODAY. AFTER VICTORY we will convert 
these stamps into funds to educate a native Chinese seminarian to the priesthood. 


SEND THIS | 
COUPON 
FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL 
HOLDER 


WiTH 





ALBUM 





NATIVE SEMINARY FUND — The Sign — Union City, N. J. 














Please order your books through Tue Sicn 


THE *f Sigy 
count of that strange anomaly in q 
sinful world—a saint, whose bi 
raphy is like a refreshing tonic fo 
souls jaded by war and its concomj. 
tant horrors. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.75 


Notre Dame 
One Hundred Years 





By ARTHUR J. HOPE, C.S.C. 

This imposing volume is a memo. 
rial history of the glory that is Notre 
Dame. That renowned university, 
from humble beginnings one hun. 
dred years ago, has grown to full 
stature and now stands as one of the 
front rank schools of the county, 
There may be a tendency because of 
its football prowess to forget that, 
first and foremost, Notre Dame isa 
great university in the full co 
of the word as expounded by Nev. 
man. No doubt it is because of its 
high scholastic peerage and esprit de 
corps that Notre Dame has produced 
such excellent football teams—not to 
forget a certain immortal by the 
name of Knute Rockne. 

Fr. Hope has written a very laud. 
able and befitting testimonial to a 
glorious Catholic seat of learning, 
and the book should be eagerly re. 
ceived by Notre Dame students, 
alumni, and all readers of whatever 
denomination, who will find here 
the story of an institution of which 
America may well be proud. 
University Press, Notre Dame, Ind. $4.00 


The Thomist 
The Maritain Volume 
Edited by the DOMINICAN FATHERS 
It was quite fitting that the edi- 
tors and publishers of The Thomist 
should dedicate their January issue 
to Jacques Maritain, on the occasion 
of his sixtieth birthday. Is it not his 
vocation to “Thomisticize”? “Woe to 
me,” he exclaims in Antimoderne, 
“if I do not Thomisticize.” That he 
has walked worthy of his vocation, 
the twenty-two contributors to the 
above issue of The Thomist, agree 
by unstinting and glowing tribute. 


One will find here why Maritain. 


is the “greatest living exponent of 
Thomism”; one will discover that it 
is Thomism itself which has made 
him great; one will learn what Mari- 
tain learned, that Thomism is not 4 
collection of tomes but an intellec 
tual and spiritual dynamo. The 
reader who appreciates the fact that 
the biggest battles to be won or lost 
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are those of ideas can become ac- 
quainted here with the real driving 
forces of humanity and with the ele- 
ments that make for relative tem- 
poral prosperity (to hope for more 
is folly) and eternal happiness. Not 
all the articles, it is true, deal with 
the actual achievements of Jacques 
Maritain in the world of thought 
(indeed, those that do are relatively 
few); but all, with few exceptions, 
touch upon the perennial source of 
his accomplishments. Specifically, 
synthetic and appreciative contribu- 
tions are made to Maritain’s thought 
on politics, science, and religion. 
The collection offers itself to the 
critical sense, stimulation, and en- 
joyment of the student, in the etymo- 
logical sense of that word; it is to 
be feared that anyone else will be 
disappointed. 

The best efforts of editors, pub- 
lishers, educators, and literati have 
gone into making the present issue 
of The Thomist a Maritainian 
monument: itself a tribute to the 
consistently high standards of the 
incomparable quarterly. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. $3.50 


The Pater Noster 
of St. Theresa 


Translated and adapted 


By WILLIAM DOHENY, C.S.C., J.U.B. © 


In his foreword of the translation 
of the Pater Noster of St. Theresa, 
Fr. Doheny states that his aim is 


to bring to a universal audience the 
spiritual riches of this distinguished 
Carmelite. His accompanying digest 
of her Way of Perfection selects the 
proper subjective dispositions for 
prayerful converse with God. The 
general architecture of the perfect 
prayer which Our Lord taught us 
is three invocations and four peti- 
tions. It is not only a unity, it is 
a totality—the compendium of the 
entire spiritual life. St. Theresa's 
consideration and profound com- 
mentary on these divisions are mas- 
terpieces in mystical and ascetical 
theology. Her direction of her clois- 
tered daughters and for all who 
would adventure the lofty  spir- 
itual goal set by Christ, will ever be 
quoted and consulted. Fr. Doheny 
has done a meritorious service. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.50 


Thawing Out the Eskimo 
By A. G. MORICE 

Global war has scattered Amer- 
ican youths to parts of the world 
known to most of us hitherto only 
vaguely as mission lands. Our troops 
have written in praise of the priests 
and Sisters whose lives and labors 
have had too little publicity. 

But the amazing story of the mag- 
nificent men who toil for souls in the 
silent, boundless wastes of whiteness 
that make the Far North of this con- 
tinent is told by one of their com- 
panions. He needs no ornaments of 
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writing to arouse interest and ad- 
miration. The simple record of this 
heart-breaking sacrifice and of scarce- 
ly believable hardships stirs one to 
wonder at the caliber of these for- 
gotten men. They have endured 
without complaint and_ struggled 
to rescue a race from degradation. 
In telling this tale a wealth of de- 
tail is recorded of the language, lives, 
and habits of the little understood 
Eskimos. Miss McLaughlin has lost 
nothing of the zest of the author in 
translating it from the French. 


Propagation of the Faith Society, Boston, 
ass. $1.50 








First time published 
‘“‘TSCHAIKOWSKY’S 
AVE MARIA’’ 


Latin — medium voice, piano’ acc. — 60¢ 


IMPROVISATION BLUE by George & Piket 


“,.. the altar lights glow 
on lillies pale as the snow” 


English — medium voice and piano — 50¢ 








Or both numbers $1.00 postpaid to readers of THE SIGN 


Whitney Blake Music Publishers 
1585 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











SONG OUT OF SORROW 
Three-act play on Francis Thompson 
by FELIX DOHERTY 
“*one of the season's 
most rewarding plays.''—N.Y. Mirror 
Cast of 7; easy set; books: $1.50; 75¢ 
PLAYWRIGHT'S PRESS 
368 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 

















THE REVISED 


This is the first revision of 
the English of our New 
Testament in 190 years. It 
has been prepared under the 
direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 





NEW TESTAMENT 


The Apostolic Delegate, 
The Most Rev. Amleto Gio- 
vanni Cicognani, D.D., has 
said, “The revision is of para- 
mount importance. The pub- 
lication of this text is an his- 
torical event in which the 
citizens of the nation may 
well glory.” 


THE SIGN is co-operating with the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine by 
offering its readers an opportunity to secure this basically important book directly through THE SIGN. 
Every Catholic home should have a copy of the New Testament which should be read by its members 
regularly. Secure your copy by returning the attached coupon to THE SIGN. 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


Enclosed please find $...... for which send me 
of the New Testament. 


sade copies Confraternity Edition at $1.25—flexible cover, imi- 
54 


tation leather, red edges. 


eoeasiy copies Guild Edition at $3.50—flexible black leather, Levant 


grain, full gilt edges. 


Sinoieeia copies Gift Edition at $5.00—flexible cover, Morocco grain 
leather, full gilt edges, inside edge of cover hand tooled. 


the following copies 
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Please order your books through THe SIGN 


FICTION IN FOCUS 


(Continued from first page) 


Bess presumably keep house when they 
are not, like all their kin, making im- 
promptu speeches. 

Ihe Macauleys are 
pitable folk, 
hours-a-day 


kind and_ hos- 
and each is a twenty-four- 
philosopher, stupefyingly 
sereavement, uncertainty, dis- 
appointment, near-poverty do not dis- 
The reader finds them very 
likable, perhaps inspiring. But they go 
up in gas every few pages. They indulge 
in windy saccharinity that is very hard 


articulate 


may them 


to take. There is no need for Mr. 
Saroyan to resort to this kind of thing. 
He can create gemlike incidents, alive 
with feeling and bright with humor; 
these not only charm and move the 
reader but also constitute a telling com- 


mentary on character and carry the story 
forward. The gushers of verbiage which 
the author uncorks all too frequently are 


awkward, synthetic, and embarrassing; 
they are a sleazy substitute for the real 
stuff of substantial fiction of which the 
book as a whole proves Mr. Saroyan 
eminently ‘capable. 


Ulysses Macauley is the most effective 
character because, at four, he cannot 
very well spout tear-jerking generalities. 
He can only be. The author makes his 
vividly real and delightful. This 
generally enjoyable book, despite its 
faults, shows Mr. Saroyan’s percipience 
and his mastery of superb comedy and 
pathos, 


(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $2.50) 
(Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2.50) 


being 


sensitive 


Just Before Dawn by Anne Green 


> Elizabeth Elliott is an American girl 
born and brought up in France. Her 
grandparents settled in Paris during the 
last part of the nineteenth century. Her 


parents killed on Good Friday, 
1917, when the German Big Bertha, 
shelling Paris, hit the Church of St. 
Gervais. Elizabeth had no one but her 
grandmother; and, after this command- 
ing worthy’s death, a group of her grand- 
mother’s close friends, all French, cared 
for her and made her a member of their 
own families. What happened to this 
»ted hybrid in the years of ailing 


were 


man y-Tot 


and moribund peace, during the present 
war, and under, the Nazi occupation, 
makes up this flavorsome and interesting 
Story. 

The parts are better than the whole. 
The writing is elegantly simple. There 
is some brilliant characterization, espe- 
cially of the French in all classes from 
the poor, through the bourgeois, to the 
effete rich. There are also some superb 
set pieces, as, for example, the dinner 
party Tante Marie’s and that other 


dinner, scanty and unpartylike, in beaten 
and famished France. The book is spiced 
with acute observations on _ persons, 


events, fashions, and things. Occasionally 
it sounds depths of feeling. But it is 
discursive and weak in structure. Its 
progress is meandering. This fault, how- 
ever, cannot cancel its virtues. Inciden- 
tally, the Catholic Church is sympa- 
thetically treated. 

(Harpers, New York. $2.50) 


Search for a Key by Walter Duranty 


> Here is another meandering narra- 
tive, which although labeled a novel, 
scarcely qualifies as such, and corre- 
sponds in many verifiable particulars to 
Mr. Duranty’s own career. The narrator, 
Oliver Joby, is an orphaned English boy, 
who, after a few years in the home of 
his great-uncle, an Anglican clergyman, 
went to preparatory school, to Harrow, 
and to Cambridge. With a little money 
of his own and no responsibilities, he 
then set out to sample the world. 

In the course of several nondescript 
jobs he became thoroughly familiar with 
pre-1914 Europe, learning several lan- 
guages, meeting a variety of people, get- 


ting the feel of the several countries, 


dallying with women and with opium. 
He stumbled into newspaper work and, 
as press correspondent, covered the 
treaty-making and the sluggish tragedy 
of postwar Europe. He worked in Russia 
and the Orient as well. A rather solitary 
wanderer, his one tie was in the form of 
a brief liaison with a Russian refugee. 
A lot of recent history is rehashed in 
these pages, with nothing new or en- 
lightening said about any of it. That 
cheap commodity, wisdom after the 
event, marks the review of world events 
which makes much of the book read like 
old newspapers. There are long stretches 
of reflection and conversation, sprinkled 
with snippets of literary and philosoph- 
ical allusion. The character and purpose 
of life are superficially interpreted. 
Christianity is dismissed after a round 
or two of jabbing at strawmen. There 
abound such apodictic statements as that 
Lenin was “perhaps the greatest man, 
not excepting Christ.” The atmosphere 
of this unclassifiable book is one of 
sophomoric skepticism. It is smoothly 
written, but that does not save it from 
being soporific. 
(Simon and Schuster, New York. $2.50) 


Perilous Journey 
by C. M. Sublette and 
Harry Harrison Kroll 


> Discoverable in this book are all the 
makings of an entertaining, though ob- 
vious, yarn of life on the Mississippi 
River and the Natchez Trace about 1820. 
A young Indiana farmer, a roving woods- 
man at heart, starts for New Orleans by 
flatboat to do some trading, taste ad- 
venture, and seek his missing father. He 
is successful in all three. His perils and 
exploits follow one another pell-mell. 


THE TS 


He rescues a beautiful girl first fre 
one terrible fate, then from another. He 
experiences all the sights and smells an 

impacts of hardy, reckless life along the 


roistering river and in New Orleans. He - 


has encounters with rivermen, evan 
ists, pirates, thieves, fancy women, a 
scheming lawyer, merchants, slaves, and 
many others. 

The whole thing is fortissimo, garish, 
and utterly unoriginal. It would still be 
a passable, second-rate Rover Boys de 
rivative, were it not for the laborio 
overdone explicitness about, and em. 
phasis on, sex-in-the-raw. The numerous 
passages of this nature could have been 
copied word for word from the trashiegt 
of the moron-bait pulps. ) 

Religion figures prominently in the 
conversation of the assorted characters, 
These understand religion only in the 
sense of hyperemotional evangelism, 
and their comments, crude but now and 
again to the point, apply exclusively to 
that tenuous and often hysterical carica-- 
ture of Christianity. An orgiastic revival 
meeting is described in lurid, lip-smack- 
ing detail. One wonders which is worse, 
the revival itself as the ignorant, prim- 
itive preachers and people stage it or its 
exploitation, to the last sensational drop, 
by that discriminating superior being, 
the novelist. 

(Bobbs-Merrill, New York. $2.75) 
Experiment Perilous ‘= 
by Margaret Carpenter i 


> More peril, this time contemporary 
and civilized. The terror inherent in this 
tale is all but suffocated by the extraw 
agant involutions of some of the writing 
and the snaillike pace. One has a hard 
time persevering with the word-clotted 
first chapters until the slender but sit 
ister burden of the novel begins to 
emerge. 

A chance encounter on a transcon- 
tinental plane draws a fairly prosperous, 
self-sufficient bachelor doctor into a New 
York mansion where something murder- 
ous but hard to lay hold of and halt is 
taking place. Realizing that he is in ex- 
treme and immediate danger, the doctor 
persists in his efforts to pierce the mys 
tery. He is curious; he feels he owes the 
effort to the now dead person he met 
on the plane; and he has fallen in love 
with the baffling woman whom he finds 
caught in the web of ominous circum- 
stance. 

As the climax nears, the book picks 
up speed and generates a considerable 
voltage of excitement. The climax itself 
is a shade implausible. What chills the 
author manages to induce are offset by 
the fever of impatience and exasperation 
which her laggard pace in the introduc- 
tory chapters has given the reader. Her 
style, too, is calculated to sap, rather 
than intensify, suspense. 

(Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50) 
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RANT, we beseech Thee, 
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